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DIRECTED STUDY AS GUIDANCE IN LEARNING 


INTRODUCTION 


If a special issue of this magazine had been 
devoted to the direction of study twenty 
years ago, in the heyday of the supervised 
study movement, it would have been very 
different from this one. It would probably 
have contained some articles dealing with 
time schedules and administrative devices 
and set-ups; others describing lesson plans 
in which such schedules and devices were 
put to use in the classrooms. 

Our whole point of view on the subject 
of supervised study has changed. In the 
words of the first article in this issue of 
EpucaTIoNAL MeEtHop, “What is needed is a 
conception of ‘supervised study’ which will 
take us beneath the surface differences and 
to the heart of the matter. This needed con- 
ception is the identification of “supervised 
study’ with ‘guidance in learning.’” 

This number has been planned to do just 
what the first sentence quoted above says 
we ought to do; and it has been built around 
the conception indicated in the second sen- 
tence, 

The first article summarizes the present 
situation. Its author, in 1925, wrote a re- 
search monograph describing the status at 
that time of the supervised study move- 


1Brownell, William A., A Study of Supervised Study 
of Illinois. 


ment.’ In his present article he brings his 
former study up to date and sets the stage 
for the other contributions in this magazine. 

When in a child’s school career should 
good direction of his learning begin? 
Most educational theorists have answered 
promptly, “As soon as he enters school.” But 
there has been considerable vagueness as to 
just how to do it; therefore the second 
article in this issue was planned to answer 
that problem. 

Many new ways of curriculum organiza- 
tion are being tried in our schools today. 
Schools are discarding subjects of study as a 
basis for their daily programs and are in- 
troducing instead an integrated curriculum. 
The third article answers the question as to 
how the direction of learning is provided for 
in schools which are employing the inte- 
grated program. Many schools, however, 
are retaining the subjects of study, but are 
trying to enrich them in line with modern 
educational theories, so that if integration 
does take place it will be the natural and 
inescapable result of such enrichment. The 
fourth article selects a definite subject of 
study and indicates how learning is directed 
in a school program in which the school 


. Bureau of Educational Research, Bulletin No. 26, University 
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subjects are enriched with new ideals of 
method. 

Current theories of method have consist- 
ently emphasized the fact that no one text- 
book contains all the material which children 
need in any field. If this be true, then a 
well-equipped and adequately staffed school 
library becomes an essential part of any 
sound program for the direction of chil- 
dren’s learning. The fifth article in this 
issue shows how the library can become the 
very heart of a school’s program for the 
direction and stimulation of the right kind 
of purposeful study. 

What about the so-called “special subjects” 


in the elementary school, such as art educa. 
tion? Shall they continue to be “special 
subjects,” set apart from the “regular” pro. 
gram of study and learning? Or should they 
be an integral part of that program and 
cease to be “special” except that they do 
make a unique and necessary contribution 
to it? The last article gives an answer to 
these questions; the answer is in terms of 
only one field, to be sure, but it has wide 
and significant implications for other fields 
such as music, physical education, or in- 
dustrial arts. 
Epwin H. Reeper, 
Special Editor. 














WHAT HAS HAPPENED TO SUPERVISED STUDY? 


WiutuiaM A. BROWNELL 


Duke University, Durham, North Carolina 


What has happened to supervised study? 
Is it to be counted as another educational fad 
which, having had its day, has vanished as 
completely as if it had never been? Or, is 
supervised study still with us but unrecog- 
nized as such? 


EvIvENcE As TO STATUS 


Periodical references. There is some evi- 
dence that supervised study is all but gone. 
Certainly in 1938 we encounter the term 
much less commonly than we did in 1930 or 
in 1925. Column 2 of Table I contains data 
relevant to this point. In the three-year 
period, 1914 to 1916, the phrase “supervised 
study” occurred in the titles of but four 
articles in a selected list of ten educational 
periodicals. The next three-year period 
(1917-1919) marked the heyday of interest 
in supervised study according to the cri- 
terion here adopted. In this period 26 articles 
containing the phrase “supervised study” 
appeared in these ten journals. Since that 
time there has been a steady decrease in 
number of articles, reaching a low of 2 in 
the period 1935-1937. 

The data in column 3 of Table I tell the 
same story. The tabulation here includes all 
articles which might be classified under the 
heading “supervised study” whether their 
tiles contain the words or not. From 6 


TABLE I 


REFERENCES TO “SUPERVISED STUDY’’ AND 

TO RELATED PROBLEMS IN TEN SELECTED 

EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS, By THREE-YEAR 
PERIoDs, 1914 To 1937 








Articles Con- 


Articles Prop- 














Three-year taining the erly Classifiable 
Period Words ‘“‘Super- | under Heading 
vised Study” | ‘Supervised 
in Title Study” 

(1) (2) (3) 
1914-1916...... 4 6 
1917-1919...... 26 27 
1920-1922...... 6 9 
1923-1925...... 13 20 
1926-1928...... 7 14 
1929-1931...... 6 7 
1932-1934...... 3 3 
1935-1937...... 2 5 

TABLE II 


NUMBER OF ARTICLES CLASSIFIED IN THE 
EpucaTIoNn INDEX, 1929 To 1937 








Articles Con- 
taining the 


Articles Prop- 
erly Classifiable 





Year Words ‘“‘Super- | under Heading 
vised Study” | ‘Supervised 
in Title Study” 
ee 3 8 
.. eee 7 10 
eae 9 16 
ear 2 5 
aera 2 5 
ere 2 5 
_., ar 2 5 
ae 3 5 
ee 2 2 











1The periodicals are: American School Board Journal, Education, Educational Review, Elementary School Journal, 
Journal of Educational Research, Journal of the National Education Association, Annual Proceedings of the National 
Education Association, School Review, School and Society, and The School Executive (and its predecessors). All of these 


have records of uninterrupted publication for at least fifteen 


years. 


The data in Table I are not complete because of the unavailability of several volumes. The omitted volumes, how- 
ever, constitute less than five per cent of all those which appeared prior to 1938, and the lacking data, all of them for 
years before 1925, could hardly change the situation in any substantial degree. 
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such articles in 1914-1916, the number grew 
in 1917-1919 to 27, and then fell away by 
three-year periods to 9, 20, 14, 7, 3, and 5. 

Table II is based upon the classification 
of articles in the Education Index, which 
began publication in 1929. The figures in 
columns 2 and 3, much larger than the cor- 
responding figures in Table I because of the 
far greater coverage of journals, reveal a 
situation parallel to that shown in Table I. 
The number of articles, both those carrying 
the words “supervised study” in their titles 
and all articles classifiable under such a 
heading, is approaching zero. 

Informal trials. The notion one gets from 
these quantitative data agrees, I think, with 
the impression prevalent among teachers 
and school officers with respect to the present 
status of supervised study. The belief is 
rather generally held that supervised study 
failed to live up to its advance notices and 
that before long it will be a matter of interest 
to educational historians alone. Admittedly, 
the claims made for it by its early advocates 
were, some of them, a bit extravagant; in 
part, too, they were mutually inconsistent. 
Be that as it may, we permitted ourselves 
to be misled into great expectations. 

Supervised study was hopefully set up in 
school after school. Then came disillusion- 
ment. The new procedure seemed to bring 
little by way of improved study conditions, 
and it was officially abandoned. No one 
knows how often this happened, but it must 
have happened a great many times to ac- 
count for the present general indifference 
with regard to supervised study. 

Research studies. ‘The tryouts of super- 
vised study were not all of the informal and 
local kind just described. Besides these, 
there were the more carefully controlled 
and more objectively evaluated tryouts under 
research conditions—the “scientific” experi- 


2 Not all the trials were so brief—for example, ory reported by Walls. 


What?” American School Board Journal, 84: 56; 1932 
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ments with the new procedure. The usual 
plan was to divide learners in the same sub. 
jects into parallel sections (or classes, or 
schools), the one section to be treated to 
supervised study, the other to be taught by 
traditional methods. After the lapse of a 
month or more, the attainments of the two 
sections were compared by objective tests, 
standardized or teacher-made, by school 
marks, and so on. 

While most of the published reports of 
such studies showed some advantage for the 
supervised study sections, the margin of 
advantage was dishearteningly small—too 
small, many thought, to require or even to 
justify the continuance or the establishment 
of the new program. 


CRITICISM OF THE EVIDENCE 


The case against supervised study seems 
complete: (1) No longer do we often find 
the term “supervised study” in our educa- 
tional literature. (2) Many communities, 
after brief? tryouts, found little reason to 
retain supervised study. (3) Research has not 
yielded the expected support for supervised 
study. 

But the analysis thus far has been entirely 
too superficial, even though it be of the kind 
usually made. Let us look a bit deeper. We 
may do so best, perhaps, by considering the 
validity of the three types of evidence which 
have been adduced. 

Periodical references. In the first place, the 
term “supervised study” has not yet passed 
out of our current literature. Tables I and 
II, presented to show the decline in the 
frequency with which the term appears in 
the subject matter of educational articles, 
may be cited again to prove that the term is 
still employed. Clearly a few writers find 
enough value in it (and in the ideas for 
which it stands) to continue to use it. So 


Walls, W. A., “After Supervised Study— 
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long as they do, “supervised study” will not 
be completely dead. 

Futhermore, the tabulations themselves 
may be challenged. They are based upon 
the assumption that for an idea to live it 
must be symbolized in precisely the same 
words. Obviously this assumption is ques- 
tionable. In spite of what Tables I and II 
seem to show, it may well be that we are 
today writing and thinking as much about 
supervised study as ever before, but ex- 
pressing our thoughts in different words. 

Informal trials. In the second place, not 
all communities which tried supervised study 
gave it up as uneconomical or harmful. Con- 
sider, for example, the case of Seattle, Wash- 
ington, as reported by Cole.* There, in 1933, 
supervised study had been in operation in 
the city high schools for more than twenty 
years, to the satisfaction of teachers and ad- 
ministrators alike. Moreover, at the time 
supervised study was to be found in “practi- 
cally all” of the high schools of the state. 

But what of the many schools which tried 
supervised study and found it wanting? Do 
they not prove the impracticability or the un- 
desirability, or both, of supervised study? 
Some observers (the writer included) think 
not. 

Kilzer,* for example, accounts for the 
“failure” of supervised study by citing fifteen 
causes. Among them he mentions: inade- 
quate training of teachers in supervised 
study techniques, unwillingness on their part 
really to supervise, too frequent interruptions 
of children while at work, dependence by 
teachers and pupils upon general rules for 
study, use of the period by pupils to prepare 
other lessons, and neglect of details of class- 
room management. Many of Kilzer’s fifteen 
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causes relate to wrong attitudes on the part 
of teachers and pupils under supervised 
study conditions; but few of them are in- 
herent in supervised study as such; and none 
of them necessarily foredooms supervised 
study to “failure.” 

From the first appearance of supervised 
study in any form there was an unfortunate 
tendency to standardize procedures, to set 
hard-and-fast rules of technique, and to 
specify exact divisions of time in the 
lengthened period. All of these practices 
worked toward the same end, namely, to 
substitute for all-important flexibility a fixity 
of ways and means which inevitably limited 
the probability of success. We became over- 
concerned about the trappings of supervised 
study and were little concerned about the 
real problem at issue. In these circumstances 
supervised study never had a chance, and it 
can therefore hardly be said to have failed. 

Research studies. Long ago (and many 
times since) it was pointed out that in 
reality there is no such thing as supervised 
study. Instead, comprehended by this term 
are a great variety of forms of school organi- 
zation and of classroom management—the 
Dalton plan, the contract plan, the di- 
vided period, individualized instruction, 
the supervised-study-recitation plan, the 
recitation-supervised-study plan—the number 
of forms surely surpassing twenty and reach- 
ing perhaps as many as thirty. To say that 
“supervised study has failed’® can only 
mean that all of these twenty and more types 
of organization have failed, irrespective of 
place, school subject, grade level, or other 
condition of trial. 

Manifestly, we have no evidence as com- 
prehensive as this. A given research investi- 


_ Thomas R., “Twenty Years’ Experience with Supervised Study.” School Executives Magazine, 53: 105, 116; 
son, Ritzer, L. R., “Fifteen Reasons Why Some Supervised Study Fails.”” American School Board Journal, 83: 90, 92; 


5 From here on, the term “supervised study” will always appear within quotes, the better to indicate a general idea, 
rather than a special technique. As a matter of fact, the reader would do well to supply the quotes himself for the term 
from its first use in this article. 
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gation or a single local trial can show only 
that the given procedure was unsuccessful 
in the given circumstances (and would 
probably be equally unsuccessful in similar 
situations). In turn, the procedure could 
be called “unsuccessful” only if all the effects 
of its use have been measured—and this 
has rarely been done in experiments on 
“supervised study.” Instead, the decision has 
been made to turn upon a few types of 
measure that may not have been the most 
crucial. 


THE Pros_eM AT IssuE 


Whether “supervised study” has gone, is 
going, or is still thriving depends, then, upon 
the way in which one interprets the evidence. 
It depends even more perhaps upon the 
meaning one attaches to the term “super- 
vised study.” To let the term stand for a 
particular one of its forms or techniques is, 
in view of their multiplicity, wholly inde- 
fensible. On the other hand, to let the term 
refer, now to one form, now to another, or 
to let it stand for some kind of artificial 
average can be only confusing. What is 
needed is a conception of “supervised study” 
which will take us beneath surface differ- 
ences and to the heart of the matter. 

This needed conception is the identifica- 
tion of “supervised study” with “guidance 
in learning.” This is what Kilzer® does 
when he defines “supervised study” as “the 
procedure whereby each pupil is given en- 
couragement and guidance in all of his 
learning activities so that he becomes self- 
reliant and efficient in his intellectual pur- 
suits.” Prominent in this definition are the 
following points: the individual peculiarities 
of all pupils in learning are to be heeded; 
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no formal divisions of time and no fixed 
practices are mentioned; guidance is stressed, 
but it is progressively diminished to the end 
that pupils may become self-dependent. 

Frederick’ likewise identifies “study” with 
“learning” and shows that this identification 
makes supervision more direct and more 
valuable: supervision “can be translated into 
specific guidance which the teacher can set 
up for each pupil in each type of effort” 
Illustrative of the types of efforts are: solv. 
ing problems, making generalizations, form- 
ing judgments, reading for information, and 
organizing facts. A complete program of 
“supervised study” would assure every child 
aid in developing study techniques with all 
these and with all other types of intellectual 
endeavor involving learning. And, be it 
noted, the precise method of furnishing this 
guidance would be determined, not from 
prearranged schedules or from set pro 
cedures, but from the needs of the particular 
child at the time. 

It was some such conception of “super- 
vised study” which, I believe, was behind 
the “supervised study” movement. Consider 
the date of its start—shall we say 1915? It 
was not until then that we had begun to 
recognize the extent and the significance of 
individual differences in learning ability. At 
that time the typical classroom procedure 
was alternate (a) class recitations and (b) 
mass study of an undirected, undifferen- 
tiated kind.® “Supervised study” was the 
first attack upon this kind of teaching; it was 
designed to bring teacher and pupil closer 
together so that the teacher might really 
help the pupil in his learning difficulties. 
This purpose was lost sight of many 
times as teachers and school administrators 


6 Kilzer, L. R., “What is Supervised Study?” American School Board Journal, 81: 57; 1930. 
7 Frederick, Robert W., “Directed Study—A New Definition for a New Program.” Education, 54: 34-37; 1933. 


8 So familiar are we with the facts of individual differences that it is something of a shock to realize that they were 
not always part of the educator’s stock of knowledge. The following statement is from a text in Educational Psychology, 
copyrighted in 1922 and widely used in the early days of “‘supervised study”’: 


resulting overlapping of successive grades is probably the most important single fact discovered with reference to educa 


tion in the last decade.”? Note well the word “‘discovered.”” Starch, D 


Company, 1922, p. 39. 


“This enormous range of ability and the 


. W., Educational Psychology. The Macmillan 
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wrestled with problems of “supervised 
sudy,” but I doubt whether it has ever been 
jost sight of in actual instruction. Steadily, I 
believe, we have made progress toward the 
attainment of the purpose. The instructional 
improvements which have taken place are 
reflected in our changing terminology: from 
“upervised study” to “directed study,” to 
“directed learning,’ to “guidance in learn- 
ing.” The series of terms epitomizes an 
altered philosophy of education and of 
teacher-pupil relationships. 

Now, if teachers are to guide pupils in 
karning (all kinds of learning) they must 
know what learning is and how it takes 
place. And herein lies what I believe to be a 
basic necessity; herein too lies the reason 
for the failure of even the best-disposed 
tachers to make the most of any form of 
‘supervised study,” namely, the necessity for 
acurate knowledge of how best to help 
children in their learning. This knowledge 
tachers have not had. The fault is not 
wholly theirs, but must be shared by others. 
In the first place, our educational research 
on learning, in spite of its extent, has failed 
almost completely to tell us how children 
karn. We have investigated all around 
karning, but we have not investigated learn- 
ing itself. In the second place, our emphasis 
in the preparation of teachers is wrongly 
placed. Methods of teaching hold the center 
of thought. What are the merits of the 
Morrison plan? Shall we teach by contract? 
How can we organize units of integrated 
activity? and so on. These are the questions 
which teachers are called upon to consider, 
and not questions which relate to the way 
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children learn, or fail to learn. In the end 
it is small wonder if teachers view their own 
activities without proper perspective, if they 
do not realize that teaching is effective to the 
degree to which it actually fosters the learn- 
ing it is intended to direct. Our greatest 
pedagogical need today, as it was in 1915, is 
for careful, penetrating studies of children’s 
learning and then for systematic emphasis 
on the facts thus found in the education of 
teachers-in-preparation. 

If the argument advanced above is sound, 
“supervised study” as a movement could 
hardly have attained immediate success from 
the start. Teachers were not ready for it. 
But this does not mean that the movement 
was a failure. At least it brought us face to 
face with a new conception of the art of 
teaching. Nor does it mean that “supervised 
study” is dead. On the contrary, basic to 
the purposes of all attempts to individualize 
instruction and to meet differences in learn- 
ing rates and abilities is the spirit and the 
purpose of “supervised study.” Our maga- 
zines speak little of “supervised study” as 
such, it is true, but they are only employing 
a new set of terms.’° 

The first appearance of “supervised study” 
in any of its forms must not be misinter- 
preted as dating the first use of guidance in 
learning, for all good teachers of all ages 
have been alive to many of their pupils’ 
needs. Just so, the gradual disappearance of 
the term “supervised study” must not be 
misinterpreted as meaning the passing of a 
fad. “Supervised study” in the sense of 
“guidance in learning” is here to stay—I 
hope. 


_ *This general point of view—that greater stress should be laid upon the learner and the learning process in the train- 
ing of teachers—is especially well developed by Wheat. Wheat, Harry G., Psychology of the Elementary School. Silver 


Burdett, 1931, Chapter I. 


For example: diagnosis, remedial instruction, disabilities, individualization, guidance, errors, difficulties, and so on. 











LEARNING TO STUDY IN THE EARLY GRADES 


DessALEE Ryan DupDLEY 


General Supervisor, Public Schools, Battle Creek, Michigan 


There appears to be a generally accepted 
opinion that learning to study consists of the 
application of certain specialized techniques 
which are developed in connection with 
book pursuits in the later grades. If we think 
of study as an activity which proceeds from 
the purpose of the student and is directed 
toward the solution of a problem, study is 
not necessarily a matter of books nor of the 
period of book use. It is rather a concern of 
the whole life of the child. Its beginnings for 
any child lie in his ways of looking at the 
problems which confront him and_ the 
methods which he accepts as useful in the 
solution of those problems. 

The way in which children live in the 
early grades can make a contribution of in- 
estimable value to the more specific study 
problems met in the later grades. This has 
to do particularly with children’s methods 
of dealing with the situations which they 
meet. When real living is going on in school 
and children have opportunity to think 
through their own work and play problems 
and to work them out under skillful teacher 
guidance, children are having experiences 
which are basic to successful study. This 
method of learning is possible only in situa- 
tions where children are real participants in 
their own program. In the teacher-imposed 
program where opportunity for thinking is 
at a minimum, growth in this phase of study 
cannot be expected. The present discussion 
deals largely with those study values which 
are to be gained in the child-participating 
types of school activity. 


Discussions of study almost invariably 
stress the importance of setting up one’s 
objectives concerning the piece of work to be 
done. It is emphasized that, to do effective 
study on any school level, the child must 
identify himself with the task, he must have 
his own purpose in mind, and he must accept 
responsibility for its success or failure. As 
children live together in early grades, life isa 
series of exploring situations, setting up of 
purposes, making and carrying out of plans, 
Whether a boat is to be built, a trip to be 
planned, or a book to be read, the careful 
teacher attempts so to guide these experi- 
ences as to make the child better able to pur- 
pose, to plan, to do, and to evaluate. 

In the early years of school, children are 
given much freedom to explore, to experi- 
ment, and so to build up their own standards 
of value. As children have experiences in 
exploring their situations, discovering what 
are the real problems involved, and planning 
what and how to do, they are working with 
important factors in the study process. As 
plans are made and carried into effect, ma- 
terials and facts are examined, selected, and 
organized according to their appropriateness 
to the problem in hand. This means that 
evaluation and critical thinking continually 
are going on. When children learn to work 
in this way and to think critically of their 
own outcomes, they are developing patterns 
of work and thinking which are of im- 
portant use in many phases of study. 

A typical example is that of a first grade 
group who were exploring the problem of 
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what to do for Mother’s valentine. Some 
decided to make valentines of paper. Others 
decided to make cookies to serve as a valen- 
tine surprise. The cookie group first made 
plans as to what would be needed—a recipe, 
materials, and a place to bake the cookies. 
With these matters decided, the next prob- 
lem was that of how to get the materials. 
Decisions were made as to who would take 
responsibility for bringing from home the 
various articles needed. When materials 
finally were assembled, the plan of work 
had to be made and agreed upon. Such 
matters as what was important for children 
themselves to do in preparation for making 
cookies, and how responsibility for the 
several steps in the process should be divided 
among the group, were discussed and de- 
cided. As the experience proceeded, evalu- 
ation went on as to the better ways of doing. 
When the final product was assembled, some 
suggestions were made by the children as 
to what had been the best methods em- 
ployed, and what should be done next time 
cookies were to be made. 

Life in the early grades abounds in ex- 
periences in setting up of specific objectives 
and in learning to plan wisely and effec- 
tively. If a new undertaking is under way, 
plans are made concerning it. If it is a group 
undertaking, a list of the plans may be 
posted. “What we plan to do” or “What we 
want to find out” are captions which give 
definite direction to the items written be- 
low. When Jane makes a suggestion for 
addition to the list, it is examined, accepted 
or rejected by the group according to its 
appropriateness to the purpose which they 
have set up. If a group plans an excursion, a 
part of the planning is directed toward 
“What we want to find out,” various indi- 
viduals contributing according to their par- 
ticular interests. These exercises in picking 
out the important elements in a situation and 
in working toward specific objectives are 
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study practices which the early grades defi- 
nitely work to build. 

Here again, the careful reading of dis- 
cussions of the study problems of later grades 
discloses the fact that certain study practices 
are held to be of paramount importance. 
Among these important practices are the 
setting up of one’s own purpose, the analysis 
of the problem, planning the solution, the 
organization and judging of materials, and 
the evaluation of outcomes. The early grades 
are rich in just such experiences. It is as- 
sumed that children, through such experi- 
ences, gain in power to think through and 
work in similar situations. 

It is true that the study problems of later 
grades cannot be dictated in advance, that 
they deal with specific problems and objec- 
tives. But may it not reasonably be expected 
that through these experiences in the early 
years of school, a method of attack and 
procedure is learned and that, through it, 
there is a leading on into study and work 
practices which are highly desirable in later 
as well as in early grades? 

Children very early have experiences in 
the organizing, arranging, and classifying of 
materials. Pictures are selected which best 
illustrate a story or a record which the child 
or the group has made. Classroom equip- 
ment and supplies are organized with refer- 
ence to the right place for everything. Ma- 
terials for the record of a group experience, 
the bulletin board, or the grade newspaper 
are organized with a sense of their fitness to 
the topic in hand, the sequence of what 
happened first and next, or of what was of 
most importance. Thus materials are sought 
for, looked at, analyzed, discarded, or used 
with reference to their relationship to the 
purpose in mind. Children early develop 
the habit of weighing values and making 
choices as to relative values of their facts and 
materials. These are worthwhile study prac- 
tices at any level. 
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Learning to plan is closely tied up with 
the arrangement of the day’s schedule of 
activities. When children actively participate 
in the arrangement of their own schedule, 
they again have useful experience in the 
weighing of values. Some things will be 
included in the day’s program because the 
children consider them important, others 
primarily because they are pleasant. Events 
finally will be placed in an orderly arrange- 
ment and time assigned to each. This budg- 
eting of time by the child himself and the 
spending of his budget in accordance with 
his plans surely must help to build a sense 
of time as an item of value. It should aid in 
developing discrimination as to the relative 
worth of various activities, as well as in 
learning to plan one’s time in relation to the 
values involved. Many children in later 
grades fail because they have neither the 
desire nor the ability to budget their time to 
advantage. 

An attempt is made in early grades to help 
the child to develop the habit of holding to 
his purpose, of concentrating on the job in 
hand until it has reached a completion which 
is satisfactory from his own viewpoint as 
well as that of the others concerned. In 
the kindergarten, this may mean the 
finishing of an actual piece of work, or it 
may mean listening to what some one is say- 
ing to him without permitting himself to 
digress to other interests. On progressively 
advancing levels, this ability of concentration 
is one which every careful teacher consciously 
attempts to guide. She seeks to help children 
find satisfactions which are real to them in 
carrying a piece of work to completion, to 
help them discover the joy in real achieve- 
ment. Such satisfactions in successful per- 
formance, when actually experienced by 
children, play an important part in the set- 
ting up of work attitudes and habits which 
are helpful. 

In contrast to the page assignment and the 
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memoriter type of so-called study in later 
grades, much emphasis has been placed upon 
the importance of helping children to see re. 
lationships, particularly those between cause 
and effect. The early school life of children 
involves much practice in making compari- 
sons and contrasts, and in seeing relation- 
ships. By comparison, it is discovered that 
what has been built or written today is a 
growth over what has been done previously 
—that the rabbit pen must have a larger 
door than that of the chicken coop. In search- 
ing for causes, it is found that Mary’s plant 
is not growing so well as the others because 
she disturbed the root. Such thinking through 
of the various aspects of school happenings 
in the light of relationships and_ possible 
causes is a helpful study practice. 

Very early in the child’s school experi- 
ence, books become a means of answering 
his particular needs, as well as a source of 
pleasure. He begins to select from books 
as he asks his teacher to read certain poems 
or stories which he most enjoys. He early 
observes his teacher turning to books as a 
source of information on some matter of 
special interest to him. A first grade group, 
unable to tell what their pet turtle should be 
fed, advised, “Look in the book that has 
turtle pictures, Miss Cook. Maybe it will 
tell.” They were fortunate to see Miss Cook 
open the book at the table of contents, re- 
marking as she did so, “Here is the place 
where it tells what is in this book. Yes, it 
does tell about turtles, on page 42.” Children 
soon recognize the fact that books are a 
source of information. It is fun to find out. 
They soon learn that certain ways of using 
books are more effective than others. Even 
second grade children become very skillful 
in the use of tables of contents as a means of 
locating wanted materials. How often it has 
been demonstrated that this attitude toward 
books and knowing how to use them 
are of more value than knowing the actual 
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information contained in a few books. The 
children’s answer to the teacher’s “How shall 
we find out?” most often is, “Look in a 
book.” 

Obviously the types of reading skills de- 
veloped in the early grades have a very 
important bearing on the study problems of 
later grades. Reading is no longer a word- 
calling performance, even at its earliest 
levels. At first, it is a matter of receiving 
from symbols and teacher help some infor- 
mation or other meaning which is of interest 
to the child. Later, it is finding out what the 
printed line or page has to tell, a process of 
getting thought that has real meaning for 
the reader. Reading cannot be separated 
from thinking and meaning. The first grade 
child reads a recipe or other directions which 
really count in what he is about to do. Pos- 
sibly he helps to make and read the record 
of a trip, or a line about the favorite grade 
pet. All of it has real meaning for him and 
importance in his life interests, as do the 
simple little stories in his first book. He 
learns to read for thought and he is inter- 
ested in words only as they become necessary 
in the pursuit of his desired end. 

This practice of reading for thought and 
with a particular purpose in mind is an in- 
separable part of learning to study. The 
purpose may be to find out, or it may be the 
oft-neglected one, to enjoy. In any case, the 
material is of value only to the extent to 
which it yields meaning to the reader. Were 
it possible for all early grade teaching of 
reading to be directed consciously toward 
such an end, many current study problems 
would vanish. 

In children’s early reading experiences, 
the practice of selecting in relation to pur- 
poses begins. One statement or bit of ma- 
terial is selected by the child as being of more 
importance than another. Perhaps, in first 
grade, Mary reads to the others the part of 
the story which tells where Jane found her 
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doll, Or, in second grade, each child pre- 
pares to read to the group the part of a 
particular story or a chosen book which he 
likes best. A group may read to learn the 
sequence of events necessary to the dramati- 
zation of a story. Through such selecting 
in their reading, children are having direct 
experience with the basic problems of organi- 
zation of materials involved in all successful 
study. 

The study type of reading has been greatly 
furthered by the increasing supply of simple 
but interesting books of factual materials. 
They hold an important place in the inter- 
ests of children. It is now possible for even 
a young child to turn to books to learn how 
an airplane is constructed, what happens on 
a train, or to explore the wonders of the 
world about him. It is through use of this 
type of reading material that he most often 
experiences the thrill of finding out for him- 
self from books. 

The work of the early grades recognizes 
the fact that sound methods of study are 
based on sound thinking. As children work 
and play together, all that is done in further- 
ing habits of sound thinking has a real value 
in the field of study. Important in this con- 
nection is the attitude of the learner himself. 
In a sense, he must share in the objectives 
of the teacher. He must be conscious of the 
methods which he is employing in his work. 
Whether he be setting up purposes, planning 
a piece of work, organizing materials, evalu- 
ating outcomes, planning his day’s schedule, 
or learning to use books effectively, his 
growth in ability to study will depend in 
large measure on the extent to which he is 
conscious of the way in which he is directing 
his efforts. The contribution of the early 
grades to the study problem is one of ex- 
periences—experiences wherein the child 
gains some definite study skills and wherein 
he learns to set value on certain ways of 
working. 











THE DIRECTION OF STUDY IN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS USING THE INTEGRATED PROGRAM 


LILLIAN Gray 


Assistant Professor of Education, and Supervisor of Teacher-Training, 
San Jose State College, San Jose, California 


Two Concepts of STuDY 


To understand what study means to ad- 
herents of the integrated program, it is 
necessary to turn to a period when popular 
usage divorced study from “book-larnin’” 
and made it functional. Lo@king back upon 
that era in our national de¥-lopment when 
certain scenes of homely Sore known as 
“horse-trading” were male occurrences, 
we find the term “study” employed in its 
broadest and most practical sense. We 
learn, for example, that if Hiram informed 
someone with a horse to sellgthat he would 
like time to “study over the proposition,” he 
meant to do some first-hand investigating. 

First of all, it is very likely that Hiram 
would study the particular piece of horse- 
flesh being offered to him for purchase. And 
it must be remembered that he would not 
study the horse by reading the definition 
of a horse in the dictionary, as was required 
of the unfortunate Sissy Jupe in Dickens’ 
Hard Times. Though Sissy- had been raised 
with horses in a circus, she was declared by 
the schoolmaster to know nothing about 
them, since she was unable to define one as 
“graminivorous, a quadruped,” etc. 

No, Hiram would walk around and touch 
and evaluate the horse presented for sale. He 
would examine his gait, his wind, his pulling 
strength. He would compare him with 
other horses he had owned or observed. 


Furthermore, Hiram would study the sales- 
man in question. This he would do by re. 
calling his impressions of him as he talked, 
as well as by evoking memories of any pre- 
vious experiences he had had with him or 
with other horse dealers. In all certainty 
Hiram would consider his present need for 
another horse, the status of his pocketbook, 
and the market price of horses. To sum- 
marize, the sensible Yankee farmer, faced 
with the necessity for deciding and acting, 
would study the total situation by striving 
to bring to bear upon his problem all the 
self-gathered meanings he could possibly 
muster, in order so to act as to avoid any 
backwash of regret in the specific human 
enterprise of making a purchase. 

Breaking his functional study into its 
constituent elements,’ we find that Hiram 
felt a need, identified himself with a prob- 
lem, acted, sifted facts, judged values, de- 
cided, took a possessive interest in the out- 
come, accepted the responsibility for the 
success or failure of the undertaking, and 
was affected by the experience so that it be- 
came a part of him. In short, study led to 
integration. 

Consider, on the other hand, what the 
term study means to the Yankee farmer's 
great, great grandson, if he is enrolled in a 
traditional school. When the child says, 
“lve got to study for my geography to- 
morrow,” it is significant that the word has 


1In essence this list is a paraphrase of one given by Dr. William H. Kilpatrick in his course, Foundations of Method, 


at Columbia University. 
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4 connotation suggesting a stunt isolated 
from living. The picture which immediately 
springs to mind is that of the boy bending 
over a book, as he memorizes words in 
order to reproduce them on paper, that he 
may obtain a high grade, a star, or a brownie 
from the teacher as a reward for effort rather 
than interest. 

Applying the pattern for functional study 
set for us by Hiram to his descendant, we 
are confronted with a series of embarrassing 
questions: Did the child feel the need for, 
say, learning “the rivers of Europe, where 
they rise and where they fall”? Did he take 
a possessive interest in such a task? Who set 
the task? Who accepted the responsibility 
for his memorization of the list of facts? 
Who decided whether or not he had suc- 
ceeded? How much thinking did he do? 
How much investigating? How much was 
he affected by the experience, if such an 
attenuated performance can be dignified by 
the name? 

If we answer fairly, we cannot fail to note 
how thinned out was his descendant’s study 
when compared to old Hiram’s. Meeting 
the issue squarely, we realize that the tradi- 
tional kind of study causes but a shallow 
ripple on the surface of memory, while 
functional study becomes organically bound 
up—integrated, we say—with the very think- 
ing and acting of the learner. 

Is there any question as to which kind of 
study has more significance? If we admit— 
and it seems illogical not to do so in the 
face of a fair comparison of the two con- 
cepts of study—that functional study is more 
valuable to children, we must forthwith 
adopt this utilitarian approach to the process, 
with no alternative but to formulate an 
educational program brimful of challenging 
activities which will provide numerous op- 
portunities for testing the products of think- 
ing in action. 


383 
MISINTERPRETATIONS OF THE 
INTEGRATED PROGRAM 

In sponsoring a broader concept of study 
than is possible in school programs where 
subject matter to be memorized from books 
and tested on paper descends upon passive 
sitters clutching pencils, row on row, the 
adherents of the integrated program are well 
aware that any proposal to break with 
formalized compartmentalization results in 
sharp dissension from the traditionalists. 
With unquestionable sincerity the members 
of the latter group defend a systematic pres- 
entation of factual knowledge on the ground 
that the “activities” they have seen in schools 
using the integrated program are a waste of 
time and energy. To anyone who has been 
privileged to visit rooms where rich and 
meaningful activities have been in progress, 
the wonder is that these traditionalists appear 
to have the unfortunate propensity for 
chancing in upon two manifest misinter- 
pretations of the integrative program which 
the staunchest advocate of the newer ap- 
proach to education would heartily con- 
demn. 

In short, it is not the use of the integrative 
program which the critics of this school of 
educational philosophy deplore, but rather a 
dual form of abuse. Yet their vividly criti- 
cal descriptions have been accepted at face 
value as typifying the integrative program, 
when, to state the facts, neither such methods 
nor such content would meet with the 
approval of adherents of the newer approach. 

Certainly, no one with any sense of edu- 
cational realism would condone the program 
of the group who, to quote Hanna,’ strive 
to “insulate and isolate children from all 
that is unpleasant by providing that children 
shall spend many happy and joyful hours 
in the somewhat artificial world of the 
schoolroom, reliving the days of old when 
knights were bold, becoming in imagina- 


2 Hanna, Paul R., “Romance or Reality: A Curriculum Problem.” Progressive Education, 12: 318-323 (May, 1935.) 
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tive plays courageous sea-faring men, or 
pantalooned Dutch children clumping along 
in wooden shoes among beds of paper 
tulips.” 

This escapism into the glamorous realm 
of yesterday, which overlooks the fact that 
Holland boasts modern clothes and movies, 
that minarets in the Orient are wired for 
sound, and that Tibet sponsors amateur 
theatrical societies, may be termed “roman- 
ticism.” The group guilty of this form of 
abuse of the newer educational philosophy 
must be criticized for failing to recognize 
that realistic content is necessary in a modern 
program of study. 

Neither, it can safely be claimed, would 
any sincere supporter of the newer approach 
endorse what the writer chooses to call a 
“marginal” type of activity, since it is car- 
ried on in that narrow margin of the school- 
room not devoted to screwed-down desks, 
and performed during that narrow margin 
of the school day not devoted to a screwed- 
down curriculum. Often the marginal type 
of activity is drawn like a red herring across 
the path of the formalized program in order 
to satisfy the teacher’s need for appearing 
progressive. One enters a classroom where 
this form of lip service is paid to the ideals 
of the new program only to be reminded 
that, like the house divided against itself, 
this, too, will fail of its purpose. 

Not long ago, for example, the writer 
visited a sixth grade class which had “just 
finished an Egyptian activity,” according to 
the teacher, who pointed to a sandtable over 
in a corner, on which were represented in 
papier-maché three pyramids, some palm 
trees, and a sphinx. Even while apparently 
beaming at this evidence of her utilization of 
the newer program, the teacher’s attitude 
seemed to express secret relief over the con- 
clusion of the activity. One could imagine 
her turning back, with a sense of security, 
to traditional page assignments, and to the 
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business of hearing one child after another 
stand and recite for better or for worse, be. 
cause she failed to understand the implica. 
tions of a broader concept of study. 


EVALUATING THE QUALITY OF StuDy 


But can the children in such a class be 
said to have “had an activity” when no 
mental activity companioned their physical 
production of the sandtable scene? Question- 
ing of the children revealed that one girl 
believed the pyramids to be “some moun- 
tains in Egypt,” while another child ex. 
plained seriously that “the spinks was a lady 
who got stuck in the sand.” Nothing was 
discovered of any attempt on the part of 
the teacher to guide the children to a social 
understanding of the superstitions which 
led the Egyptians to dedicate their most 
important buildings to the dead, using slave 
labor in the back-breaking process. No 
comparisons had been drawn between those 
useless monuments and our great construc- 
tions of bridges, conservation dams, and 
roads, designed to aid the living. No attempt 
was made to lead the children to discover 
relationships between new ways of meeting 
the basic human needs and the old, thus 
enabling the growth of appreciation of 
modern technological advances. No plan on 
the teacher’s part was uncovered which 
would stimulate the children’s interest to 
such an extent that they would ask questions, 
and search and research through not a few 
but through many sources in order to throw 
light on a specific problem. 

Rather than being organized into demo- 
cratic committees as John Dewey had en- 
visioned, with each member of the group 
working with others to clarify concepts, 
these children had been directed to make a 
sort of paper-nutcup-party-decoration type of 
centerpiece for the sandtable. Because the 
teacher lacked readiness for teaching social 
studies with realistic awareness of the pres- 
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ent (even when studying the contributions 
of the past) she had afforded few, if any, 
opportunities for significant studying of the 
kind which enables children to see relation- 
ships and grasp larger meanings. Neither 
had the members of her class been allowed 
the experience of thinking up ways and 
means of working out the details of the 
project, as she had told them step by step 
how to make the Egyptian scene. 

What happened in this case is almost in- 
variably duplicated in others when the teacher 
has little understanding and hence little 
sympathy with the ideals of the new phi- 
losophy. If the desire to turn out a good- 
looking end-product to show to visitors 
becomes the chief motivation for a specific 
activity, valuable experiencing is inevitably 
denied to children. Not seeing the worth of 
“action on the way” many teachers will step 
in and “tell how” instead of drawing out 
the children, and waiting for them to plan, 
to think, to try—all of which activities are, 
to advocates of the newer approach to edu- 
cation, inseparable from the process of genu- 
ine functional study. 

The fact looms obstinately that the type of 
study which results in the integration of 
child with content cannot be claimed for 
marginal activities or merely “interesting” 
projects which end in _little-understood 
papier-maché representations, teacher- 
dictated Indian tepees and Eskimo igloos, or 
thoughtlessly-copied drawings and murals. 


Srupy Leapinc To INTEGRATION 


There is, indeed, no more desirable inte- 
gration, that is, organic growth resulting 
from a worthwhile experience, to be ascribed 
to the process of directing a child to place 
a dab of mud on a miniature feudal castle, 
concerning which he has no real under- 
standing, than can be claimed for the prac- 
tice of setting a child to work solving a 
problem on paper relating to the capacity 
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of a silo, when he has never been near a 
farm in his life. In both cases the direction 
of the learning process comes from outside 
the organism, and thus lacks the unification 
of self with purpose which distinguishes 
studying and learning in the integrative 
program. 

Contrast, now, the romanticist’s mistake 
of failing to recognize the need for orienting 
children to the life about them, and the 
marginalist’s error in attempting to wrest 
integration from a makeshift combination 
of old-fashioned “book-larnin’” and teacher- 
dictated projects, with an example of a gen- 
uine child activity which resulted in func- 
tional learning. 

A group of fifth grade children returned 
to school in the fall excited about the official 
opening of the new municipal airport in the 
community. These children wanted to know 
about the new planes which would link 
their city to other parts of the country. Who 
would fly them? What made them stay up 
with such heavy loads? How were the 
planes made? What would the planes look 
like in another ten years? 

As the questions came, the teacher recog- 
nized in this setting the simple truth that 
these children were psychologically moti- 
vated to “study.” Much in the same manner 
that Hiram faced a problem—a solution to 
which demanded the expenditure of time 
and energy—these pupils were propelled by 
their interest in aviation to undertake re- 
search in the commercial use of airplanes 
(encompassing facts sometimes known as 
geographic), experimentation to discover 
how airplanes fly (science facts and prin- 
ciples), research to trace the men and events 
outstanding in the development of aviation 
(history), studies in the pay loads, cruising 
speed and distance (arithmetic)—all experi- 
ences which require increasing skill in read- 
ing, writing, grammar, and other types of 
expression. The similarity between the two 
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situations—Hiram and his horse-trading and 
the fifth grade and their aviation enter- 
prise—is obvious. Both activities embodied 
the essentials of study in its truest sense. In 
each case the learner’s own interest and need 
directed study. In each case individual and 
content underwent a unification process, 
which resulted in more than a change in the 
area of memory. 

Here, briefly speaking, lies the crux of the 
program of study under an integrated or- 
ganization: 

If the child gets into the content mentally 


and physically because he has identified him. 
self with a purpose deeply enough to fee 
concern in the outcome, the content become; 
a part of the child, changing him through. 
out. Our criterion for a program of study, 
then, is the welfare of the whole child in 
relation to living—not the training of the 
child’s memory in relation to “book-larnin’” 
We want a program which will perform this 
vastly important integrative service. In sup. 
port of that program we make a plea for a 
return to Hiram’s particular brand of vital- 
ized study. 


DIRECTING CHILDREN’S STUDY OF GEOGRAPHY 
Epwin H. REEDER 


Professor of Education, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 


Directing study; supervision of study; 
teaching children how to study; teaching 
children how to learn—all these phrases 
have appeared in our pedagogical literature 
and discussions only in comparatively recent 
times. They all reveal the recognition of a 
field of work which was practically unrecog- 
nized by the majority of teachers fifty years 
ago. They indicate that the educational 
theorist of today is interested not only in 
what should be learned; not only in how 
thoroughly it is learned as revealed by tests; 
but also in the child’s method of accom- 
plishing this learning. 

The older point of view was simple. Here 
is the subject matter; here, the child’s mind. 
Through repetition by the child under the 
stern direction of the teacher, the subject 
matter was, so to speak, tamped into the 
pupil’s mind. If considerations regarding 
the student’s attitude toward what he was 
learning or the study habits he was forming 
ever did arise in the mind of the teacher of 


a former generation, they were dismissed on 
the grounds of two comforting theories. The 
first was that if his attitude was wrong, if he 
did not like to learn, then his mind and will 
were being trained by being forced to learn. 
Second, repetition is obviously the method 
of learning, and he was being forced to re- 
peat; what more could be necessary or 
desirable? 

With the turn of the century, new voices 
began to be heard in protest against these 
complacent points of view. The work of 
the psychologists began the overthrow of the 
theory of formal mental discipline, while 
the child study movement, given a tremen- 
dous impetus by the genius of G. Stanley 
Hall, violently attacked the theory that a 
child’s attitudes were unimportant and 
worthy only to be ignored or suppressed. 
The inevitable result was the recognition of 
this field of teaching children how to study. 
Great impetus was given by the classroom 
teaching of Professor Frank M. McMurry at 
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Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
by his book, published in 1909, entitled, How 
to Study, and Teaching Children How to 
Study. The new movement toward an 
interest in children’s methods of work had 
been launched, and began immediately to 
make progress. 

This progress, however, took an unfortu- 
nate turn. Following the genius of the 
American people, the movement was very 
soon directed toward the search for an ad- 
ministrative device which would solve the 
problem. Schemes and plans for special time 
schedules, for study coaches, for various 
forms of administrative routines were de- 
vised to solve the problem. A study of these 
plans was made in 1925 by W. A. Brownell. 
He lists fourteen different ones, and then 
draws this significant conclusion: “In edu- 
cational literature, the technique of admin- 
istration—distribution of the time within 
the period, disposition of the recitation and 
the like—is much discussed, while matters 
regarding the actual help in study, which 
is the reform demanded, receive only inci- 
dental treatment. The ‘Side Show’ has swal- 
lowed up the ‘Main Show’.” 

The writer believes that the real difficulty 
which diverted the movement into such un- 
profitable channels was the consideration 
of the individual, silent study process by 
individual pupils as a separate, discrete 
thing, to be considered, organized, and 
modified quite apart from its relationship to 
the remainder of the teaching-learning proc- 
ess, Such a movement is doomed to failure. 
Individual study of an assignment is but 
one phase of a totality which includes such 
other phases as class discussion, the establish- 
ment of motive or purpose, the selection of 
curricular materials, and their enrichment 
through a varied program of children’s 
activities. Individual, silent study is so in- 
extricably bound up with these and so de- 
pendent on them for content and direction, 


that a consideration of it apart from them 
becomes a meaningless and futile exercise. 

It is a far more accurate and profitable 
point of view to make study and learning 
synonymous terms. If this be done, then 
directing study becomes directing learning. 
If this idea is accepted, then directing study 
becomes a function of the total teaching 
process. A teacher’s questions, the type of 
answers she encourages from the children, 
her conduct in general of the recitation 
period, her assignments, her use of visual 
materials, her use of the textbook—all dem- 
onstrate clearly and continuously to her class 
the kind of study which she values and the 
sort she wants her pupils to do. The chil- 
dren absorb the teacher’s ideals of study, 
and willy-nilly, day by day, every teacher in 
every classroom is teaching her pupils how 
she wants them to study. 

Such a concept dignifies the whole prob- 
lem of directing study. Instead of an extra 
fad or frill to be accepted or rejected by the 
teacher at will, it becomes a teaching life 
to be lived, for good or ill, to the children 
in every classroom. 

Acceptance of the above statement that 
directing study is synonymous with directing 
learning leads inevitably to the conclusion 
that any method whatever of directing study 
must be based on what we know of the 
learning process. The whole question of the 
psychology of learning is at present a battle- 
field of conflicting opinion. Meantime, how- 
ever, while psychologists attack and counter- 
attack, millions of children must be educated. 
The schools cannot wait until, for example, 
the adherents of behaviorism settle their 
feud with the proponents of the Gestalt 
theories. 

Out of the welter of conflicting opinion, 
can the teacher—the practitioner rather than 
the laboratory scientist—find any firm basis 
on which to rest her procedure in directing 
study? The writer believes she can, for most 
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of the subtleties of modern psychology con- 
cern the intricacies of cerebral, neural, or 
glandular reactions, rather than the methods 
of sound teaching. The average practitioner 
in medicine may well leave to the laboratory 
and to the special investigator such questions 
as the exact pathological reactions involved, 
for example, in blood transfusions; but this 
does not mean that he delays the use of the 
method of transfusion to save a patient’s 
life until the last word has been said regard- 
ing the therapeutic effect. 

The remainder of this article, then, is 
based on such common ground as the writer 
can find among conflicting psychologies of 
learning, plus the experience of the prac- 
titioner in the field of actual teaching. 

It seems to be generally accepted by lead- 
ing theorists today that the learning process 
in any field must be considered in terms of 
larger units than the single recitation or 
single day’s work. In the geography work 
of the past, a certain chunk of subject 
matter—that is to say, so many pages, so 
many questions, or so many exercises—was 
laid out for each day. This chunk was ex- 
pected to be mastered by each pupil, either 
at home or in school study periods. By 
mastered we mean so learned that the pupil 
was able to answer the meticulous, narrow 
questions characteristic of the old-time recita- 
tion period. Such questions as the following 
were typical: locate Dublin; bound France; 
what are the chief products of Holland?; 
describe the surface features and soil of 
Norway; name and locate three important 
cities of China and tell for what each is im- 
portant. Such questions definitely direct the 
study of children toward a fact by fact 
memorization of the pages of the geography 
text. Little consideration of the bearing of 
one fact on another or of causal relationships 
in general received attention in the class- 
room of the past. 
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For each country or section of the United 
States the same topics were considered 
usually in the same order. These topics 
were: surface features, soil, climate, in- 
dustries, cities, people and government. Each 
topic was considered largely as a separate 
entity, divorced from its relationship to the 
others. 

Modern teaching of geography is utterly 
at variance with such a procedure. The 
teacher and children today are working on 
larger units of thought and study than the 
single day’s work. Instead of taking up 
separately each of the topics regarding a 
country, a section or a region, and consider- 
ing it as an unrelated entity, they are think- 
ing in terms of the total geographical per- 
sonality? of the country or region. Before 
such a study is completed, every one of the 
topics which constituted the outline of the 
older method is carefully learned; but each 
is learned in its context as one factor in 
understanding the total unit. This concept 
of study is not only thoroughly in accord 
with the modern philosophy of education; it 
is also in accord with modern psychology 
which recognizes richness of associations as 
a great aid to learning, and holds that the 
learning of isolated facts is a difficult and 
tedious process. 

Directing study in geography, then, be- 
comes a process of guiding the children 
through the successful study of large units 
of work. These larger units, however, are 
broken up into various phases of study with 
teacher direction of a characteristic type for 
each phase. The three phases of learning 
are: first, stimulation and establishment of 
study purposes, problems or aims; second, 
learning or studying activities; and third, 
summarizing or concluding activities. Suc- 
cessful direction of study is the successful 
leadership by the teacher through each of 
these phases of work. 


1 For definition of this term, see Thirty-Second Yearbook, National Society for the Study of Education, Chapter XX. 
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What constitutes successful direction of 
the stimulation phase of study in a given 
unit? First of all, let it be clearly understood 
that by stimulation we do not mean a mere 
tickling of the mind. We do not mean 
“devices to secure attention.” If a unit is to 
last for, say, six weeks, this stimulation 
period may last for a week or more. The 
stimulation which will produce in children 
worthwhile purposes and which will endure 
through a period of six weeks is the result 
of arich and interesting series of experiences. 
To arrange and direct these experiences is 
the privilege of the teacher. 

In this fact lies one of the outstanding 
characteristics of the stimulation phase of 
the study process. The teacher is relatively 
very prominent. She arranges and plans the 
class periods; she directs the activities and 
is responsible for the material. 

In the stimulation phase of work, the 
children are introduced to the unit by being 
exposed to rich, vivid, thought-provoking 
material. Pictures, specimens, curios, graphs, 
charts and the like are combined with the 
reading of the most interesting material 
possible about the unit, or perhaps with visits 
toa museum, talks by travelers or foreigners, 
or motion or still picture travelogues. It is 
an orientation period, during which the chil- 
dren are being introduced to the mores and 
the problems of another people. 

During this stimulation period the chief 
aim of the teacher’s direction of the chil- 
dren’s study is to help them to locate and to 
make verbal and conscious their suggestions 
for study problems and activities. A list of 
these purposes grows from day to day on the 
blackboard or bulletin board. 

Some time ago, after presenting the above 
point of view to a graduate course in educa- 
tion, the writer assigned the task to each 
member of the class to prepare plans for 
such a stimulation period to last for three 
days. As a result of studying the plans 


which were submitted, the writer was im- 
pressed anew with two dangerous tendencies 
in such work. The first of these is a ten- 
dency to hurry it and to force a decision 
from the children as to the selection of prob- 
lems and purposes for later work. The 
second is a lack of vividness and a leaning 
toward purely verbal stimulation. We 
teachers work with words, test with words, 
and love words. The child is more stimu- 
lated by a wealth of visual materials. The 
use of visual education finds perhaps its 
greatest function during the stimulation 
period. 

The second and longest phase of the 
study of a unit is the learning, study, or 
child activity phase. This consists in pursu- 
ing the aims established during the stimula- 
tion phase. At this period the teacher is 
relatively less prominent. To be sure, she 
must be very ready to assist in planning; to 
suggest ways and means; and to call the 
children together for conferences, class study, 
or group reports. The work is not divided 
sharply into recitation and study per.ods; on 
the contrary, the children work individually 
or in groups as long as such work is profit- 
able and meet as a class for discussion when 
their learning activities can best be served 
in that way. The activities characteristic of 
this period are the class study of text or 
reference books in order that there may be 
a common core of knowledge shared by 
all the children; the making by groups or 
individuals of illustrative maps, charts, or 
diagrams; the development of exhibits and 
posters, the fashioning of models and sand- 
table projects; the working out of pageants 
or dramatizations; and the formulation by 
children and teacher working together, of 
tests and examinations. 

During the concluding phase of the work, 
three types of activities will be employed. 
The first of these is the culmination of the 
expressive or creative activities of the learn- 
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ing or child activity period. Exhibits will be 
open to parents or other classes, and dramati- 
zations or pageants will be presented either 
to the public, to school assemblies, or to 
other grades. 

The second type of work is the giving 
and scoring of tests with decisions as to 
whether the mastery of the material is 
sufficient or whether more review of certain 
parts is necessary. 

The third type consists in discussion by 
teacher and pupils, the aim of which is to 
decide how well the unit has been done; 
what parts might have been improved; 
what parts were particularly satisfactory; 
and what study habits and suggestions for 
future work have been or should have been 
gained from the unit. 

This type of activity is fundamentally 
important. The direction of children’s study 
has a two-fold aim. It must first lead the 
children through a series of rich, varied, and 
productive learning activities; but perhaps 
even more important still, it must make good 
study habits and ideals a permanent part of 
the mental equipment of the children. This, 
in the last analysis, resolves itself into a 
psychological problem of making such 
habits transfer from one unit of work to 
another. 
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The problem of transfer is another battle. 
ground of psychology. One may agree with 
Judd that transfer takes place through the 
formation in the mind of the learner of 
generalizations, or he may agree with 
Thorndike that it takes place through the 
presence of identical elements, such elements 
including “aims and ideas about method 
and general principles,” or he may agree 
with Colvin that it takes place through 
“raising to the level of consciousness” those 
elements which should be transferred. What- 
ever explanation is accepted, the process de- 
scribed above of weighing and evaluating, 
by children and teacher sitting together in 
judgment, of the activities and methods of 
study employed in a unit of work seems to 
be the surest way to produce the desired 
transfer in training. 

Directing study, then, is not some special 
technique or techniques to be applied by 
the teacher at certain times when the chil- 
dren study an assignment. It is a function 
of the total teaching process; it is a teaching 
life to be lived every moment the teacher 
is in contact with her pupils; and its result 
is a group of boys and girls who have not 
only been directed through a rich and varied 
life of study, but who have also learned 
how to learn. 
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THE FUNCTION OF THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
LIBRARY IN DIRECTING STUDY 


ANNA REGER 


Assistant Professor of Education, Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina, Greensboro 


SETTING THE GOAL 


In this new era of education, when em- 
phasis is being placed upon the development 
of the whole child and every effort is made 
to provide an opportunity for his physical, 
mental, social, and emotional growth, the 
school librarian has in her mind a clear, 
well-defined picture of the part she wishes 
the library to play in this process, what she 
wishes the library to accomplish, what she 
wishes it to mean in the life of the child. 

She believes that the library must stand in 
a vital relationship to the school as it reaches 
every phase of work, both curricular and 
extra-curricular, that it must be the heart, 
giving life to the entire organization. She 
believes that it must not only supplement 
the work of the classroom but also join 
forces with the classroom, to provide an 
opportunity for the complete development 
of the thoughts, emotions, and conduct of 
the child. The librarian knows that, if the 
library is to function as a dynamic force in 
the school organization, she must keep her 
finger on the pulse of the school, must have a 
thorough knowledge of the school’s pro- 
gram, must anticipate changes in the course 
of study, and must know the needs of 
teachers and pupils. 


DETERMINING THE NEEDS OF THE SCHOOL 


As a means to this end, she makes fre- 
quent visits to the classroom, where she 


studies the pupils, learns what is taking 
place in the classes, discovers the plans and 
the development of classroom activities, and 
learns the needs for every unit taught in the 
grades, From her close observation, she sees 
all about her evidence that the school has 
become a part of life itself; that it is no 
longer training for a distant future but for 
the immediate present, teaching the child to 
live, giving him opportunity to study and 
to work, to think and to learn; giving him 
a chance to assume responsibilities, to make 
decisions, to take the initiative, and to adapt 
himself to new situations. She sees that the 
walls of the school building no longer deter- 
mine the boundary of the classroom, but that 
the entire community has become the train- 
ing ground for the elementary school. 

She discovers many new interests, ex- 
periences, and activities that mark the trend 
of modern education, and she learns that 
these must be provided for in a very definite 
way. The study of the modern curriculum 
reveals to her many changes in the kind of 
subject matter taught, in the approach to the 
subject, in the teaching methods, and in 
classroom procedure. Individual differences 
are recognized and every effort is made to 
provide for such differences. Large units of 
study have taken the place of the old recita- 
tion, and many books have replaced the 
single text. She realizes that the strength 
and richness of the classroom work will 
depend upon an adequate supply of vitaliz- 
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ing materials in the library. She plans her 
program, sets her goal, and works continu- 
ously to have the library bring forth definite 
contributions toward the realization of the 
aims of modern education. 


PLANNING THE PRoGRAM 


For this type of school that is close to life, 
the library must be so organized that it will 
be a definite power and force. With great 
care, the librarian builds her collection to 
include a rich variety of instructional ma- 
terials—books, pamphlets, pictures, slides, 
clippings, posters, records, exhibits, maps, 
charts, and films—that will provide for a 
wide range of activities. 

She takes into consideration the interests 
and abilities of those who will come for in- 
formation and recreation, and selects books 
that will enable the individual to find mate- 
rial suited to his taste and interest, with due 
regard to his ability. She makes particular 
provision for the retarded child, for the 
child who is a behavior problem, and for the 
child who dislikes reading, so that through 
wise direction and encouragement she may 
lead these pupils to know and love books. 

Knowing how deeply children are in- 
fluenced by their surroundings and the con- 
ditions under which they live and work, 
she provides for an atmosphere of quiet, 
comfort, and beauty—a place that is attrac- 
tive, inviting, and conducive to thoughtful, 
serious study and to pleasant hours of recrea- 
tional reading. 

She sets aside for browsing a corner where 
a child may lose himself in realms of wonder 
and delight, where he may discover new 
horizons, and where he may have an oppor- 
tunity to read freely and widely in those 
fields in which he has a special interest. She 
plans also for pupils who wish to work to- 
gether in groups, so that this may be done 
quietly and effectively. She arranges for 
those who care little for reading to partici- 
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pate in the routine duties of the library, 
charging, shelving, and marking books, 
knowing that this will inevitably lead to an 
interest in books and often to a real apprecia- 
tion and love for them. 

That she may prepare for the daily needs 
of the class, she keeps in close touch with 
the teacher, arousing her curiosity, stimu- 
lating her interest by issuing bulletins, re. 
views and notes about new books and 
graphic material, and encouraging the use 
of the library. She is alert in anticipating the 
teacher’s wishes and ready to supply the in- 
formation when the need arises. The libra- 
rian and the teacher must be partners, work- 
ing together to make the library an enriching 
influence, essential and indispensable to the 
life of the school. She plans her program to 
allow free access to the library at any hour 
and encourages its frequent use. 

And thus the librarian in the elementary 
school library sets her stage and prepares to 
make the library a vital service center, a place 
of rich opportunities and an integral part 
of the elementary school. 


PROJECTING THE PLAN 


The school day begins, and how quickly 
this room comes to life with eager young 
people coming to seek information and to 
find pleasure and happiness! It is a busy 
workshop alive with activities, supervised 
by the librarian. For some it is a place where 
magic is at work, carrying one child to new 
and fascinating lands, opening for another 
the door of the past, for still another reveal- 
ing new beauties in nature, or strange mys- 
teries in science, and inviting others to soar 
on wings of fancy with the poets and dis- 
cover new worlds of beauty. 

In the library are mirrored all the activities 
of the school. Students from an art class are 
consulting books of design and books on 
lettering; girls from the basketball team are 
reading books of rules on the game; a cap- 
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tain of the safety patrol squad is looking 
through pamphlets on safety; the committee 
in charge of assembly programs is making a 
calendar of the important anniversaries of 
the coming months; another group of girls 
is selecting games for a school party; a 
representative from one of the music classes 
is looking for Irish ballads that have been 
set to music; some girls from the sewing 
class are consulting costume books for 
Roman dress to assist them in making cos- 
tumes for a play; the science club is selecting 
books on astronomy suitable for an exhibit. 

The room itself is a commentary on the 
interests of the school. A news board brings 
to a civics class the latest news and reflects 
the outside world for their consideration. 
An anniversary bulletin board calls atten- 
tion to men and women who are waiting for 
these young people to make their acquaint- 
ance. A table exhibit on radio with its 
accompanying books, and a varied and at- 
tractive collection of hobbies may open new 
fields of interest that will lead later to happy 
and useful vocations. 

A display of “stills” and books is useful 
as a means of introducing a good moving 
picture, and a collection of posters often 
serves better than books to present the life 
of modern Soviet Russia. 

A device called the book ladder may be 
more effective than hours of talking to per- 
suade a slow reader to make his selections. 

At the circulation desk an exhibit of book 
jackets and blurbs about authors or illus- 
trators invites the pupils to examine new 
books and helps to stimulate their interest, 
and increases their reading. 

A cozy browsing corner lures a boy or 
girl to an hour of quiet, independent read- 
ing, and as he browses among books on 
many subjects, he becomes aware of the 
fact that science, biography, and history may 
be more fascinating than fiction itself. 

But while these effective and often subtle 
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methods play an important part in the edu- 
cation of the child, the librarian is ever alert 
to give help where it is needed and to play 
the part of teacher. She is even more impor- 
tant in this réle than in the part of the book 
technician who selects, organizes, and makes 
available the book collection. 

Quietly and pleasantly she makes contact 
with many groups during the day, conduct- 
ing a wide range of activities. To one class 
she gives needed instruction in the use of 
library tools that will assist them in more 
skillful and efficient use of the collection and, 
at the same time, she achieves the ideal of 
giving the instruction when the need is felt. 
She directs a group of students to sources of 
useful information, pausing to explain the 
parts of a reference book that they may have 
richer experiences in the use of these and 
all books. 

For other students, she interprets the 
classification of books and the meaning of 
the catalog that in the future they may 
search independently for material. Later she 
stops to give individual help to a shy, back- 
ward child who is a slow reader, or to act 
as a sympathetic and understanding adviser 
to a group of children having difficulty in 
selecting their own books. 

During one period she prepares and di- 
rects the work of the sixth grade. In the 
classroom they have organized a large unit 
around the Middle Ages. Many related 
subjects—history, art, music, literature, archi- 
tecture, geography, and science—contribute 
to the general theme. Their study requires 
the use of a variety of material: pictures, 
manuscripts, pamphlets, maps, songs, clip- 
pings, and indexes. This one center of in- 
terest leads groups of students and individ- 
uals to delve and search for extensive 
information. 

The librarian, capable, efficient, and re- 
sourceful, marshals the group and makes 
her collection contribute to their needs and 
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satisfy their every demand. The picture 
file furnishes a picture that will serve as a 
pattern for the group which is building a 
medizval castle; the periodical index gives 
the source of an article on manuscripts; the 
card catalog dircts pupils to a collection of 
stories about the Crusades and biographies 
of the heroes of the age; the vertical file 
lists a pamphlet on the development of 
writing; a portfolio of costumes helps the 
girls dress the people who are to live in the 
castle; a troubadour’s lyric is found in the 
music collection; the clipping file yields 
valuable articles on the feudal system; art 
books furnish suggestions for the illumi- 
nated manuscript that the class is so proudly 
making; recipe books tell them how to make 
the ink, and a pamphlet how to prepare the 
parchment; pictures of shields from King 
Arthur’s castle at Tintagel assist the boys in 
making their metal shields; from the science 
collection, a book on gardens helps them 
make a choice of herbs for their herb garden; 
and the poetry collection furnishes ballads 
which later inspire them to set “Lochinvar” 
to music. 

The librarian plans for their activities so 
that they work together effectively and 
harmoniously in groups, seeking authorita- 
tive information, points of view of many 
writers, comparing materials, thinking, rea- 
soning, solving their problems, and formu- 
lating opinions to present to the class. Their 
activities lead to rich discoveries and to 
fruitful experiences. 

The librarian turns from the sixth grade 
to a group from the fifth grade who are 
having a period of “Reading for Fun.” The 
individual differences of the forty boys and 
girls must be dealt with—a cowboy book 
for this boy, an animal story for that one, an 
airplane book for another, a story of Dutch 
life for a little girl, a story about May Day 
and one about colonial life for her friends. 
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In rapid succession, a variety of requests 
and a diversity of reference questions come 
from different classrooms as pupils and 
teachers use the resources of the library to 
contribute to the development of a subject 
or to vitalize some project. Indeed, the 
library is a busy place! 


Tue Lisrary’s CONTRIBUTION 


What, then, is gained in this environ- 
ment? What does the library contribute 
toward realizing the important objectives 
of education? 


1. It brings children and books together and 
gives a love for books, a broad back- 
ground of reading, and a taste for good 
literature that will carry over into high 
school and later into adult life, as a 
preparation for worthy use of leisure. 

2. It gives an acquaintance with good maga- 
zines that will help counterbalance the 
popularity of cheap magazines, and plays 
an important part in training the indi- 
vidual in the wise selection, use, and 
appreciation of books. 

3. It lays the foundation for the continuous 
and intelligent use of the library. 

4. It aids in producing inquiring minds and 
in cultivating critical attitudes, independ- 
ent, reflective and analytical thinking 
that will not accept untruths and false 
propaganda. 

5. It develops the habit of study by provid- 
ing an atmosphere conducive to study and 
establishes the habit of profitable research. 

6. It builds habits of good citizenship 
through harmonious working together in 
groups, through the demand for courteous 
consideration, and through many situa- 
tions where a child acting spontaneously 
may be fitted easily and naturally to take 
his place in society. 

7. It develops an appreciation for truth and 
beauty as it enriches the child’s experi- 
ences, broadens his views, refines his un- 
derstanding, and deepens his sympathies. 

8. It provides for continuous growth, 
through the development of skills, atti- 
tudes, and habits. 
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THE CHILD’S EXPERIENCE AND HIS ART 
Lucie ANN McCati 


Director, Department of Art, Public Schools, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Education, like so many other major as- 
pects of contemporary life, is confronted at 
the present time with conflicting philoso- 
phies, incoherent ideas, and contradictory 
practices. As our school curriculum has 
broadened in recent years, the confusion of 
thinking has had the inevitable consequence 
of producing a faulty articulation between 
the various phases of the child’s school life. 
Art education has suffered particularly. In 
many situations its proponents have found 
it dificult to function effectively. 

The confusion that exists is due not only 
to radical changes in educational thought; 
it is due also in part to radical changes in 
our ideas of art and art experience. Both the 
educational theorist and the student of art 
experience have been passing through a 
period of experimentation. We have reached 
a point where we must clarify our ideas, 
cultivate mutual respect and understanding, 
and practice cooperation if art is to be vitally 
effective in the child’s school life. Children 
can express themselves creatively through 
art only in an atmosphere of freedom and 
understanding. Such an atmosphere is pos- 
sible only when there is intelligent and 
sympathetic cooperation on the part of all 
who are responsible for the children’s school 
careers, 


New MEAnincs For ART 


There was a time when we thought of art 
as photographic representation, as applied 
design, or as technical virtuosity. It was the 
concern of the talented few. Art education 


placed emphasis on picture study, drawing 
of models, perspective, color harmonies, 
high-lights, shadows, and the development 
of skills and techniques. The chief con- 
cern of the art teacher seemed to be the 
finished piece of work—the painting, draw- 
ing, textile, or ceramic. 

Today we have a quite different view- 
point fairly well expressed in a discussion 
carried on the other day by a group of sixth 
grade children. This group had been very 
enthusiastic about drawing and painting 
from the creative and expressive standpoint. 
They were planning a drama about a knight 
and needed stage scenery. The grade teacher 
advised them to copy some scenes from their 
history. The art teacher, knowing their 
creative ability, was disappointed when she 
arrived. The children sensed this. She ex- 
plained why she couldn’t be enthusiastic 
about what they had done. She tried to have 
the children see that it is unfair to appro- 
priate another person’s ideas. And she ex- 
plained that using another person’s idea was 
like a strong person using a crutch; that a 
person grows more if he uses his own mind 
and creates things of his own. Later, when 
the group was out of doors painting, she 
came upon a lad named Wallace who was 
sketching a wind flower. He had caught 
much of its delicacy and grace and she 
stopped to admire it. He looked at her 
levelly and said, “Can you tell me why this 
isn’t copying?” 

The discussion that followed was very 
illuminating. Many children joined in. One 
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boy said, “Copying a tree or flower couldn’t 
be art because an artist draws what he 
thinks.” “But,” said another, “my uncle is 
an artist. He paints people and he copies 
them.” Then Alice spoke to this effect, “An 
artist always has something to tell us— 
something he is interested in. He has to 
look at things a lot so he'll have something 
good to say.” 

There was much of truth in Alice’s state- 
ment. An artist must have something to say. 
In fact we have come to think of art, in its 
broadest sense, as expression. We have 
also come to think of it as a natural function 
of the human organism and a necessary 
experience for its highest development. Any 
society which frustrates or inhibits the desire 
to express through art channels builds un- 
stable, unbalanced individuals and thereby 
jeopardizes its own security. This is one of 
the most important problems to be faced 
in mechanized and commercialized America 
today. The solution cannot be found in 
mere governmental subsidizing of a few 
artists. Somehow an art outlet for all people 
must be provided, either through industry 
or through leisure-time activities, or both— 
if we are to survive. 


Art ConTRIBUTES TO THE Goop LIFE 


Art takes root in the life of a people. It 
may spring from the practical needs of exist- 
ence or it may spring from the loves, sor- 
rows, delights, and desires of everyday living. 
The art expression becomes a record of the 
culture in which it is produced. Primitive 
man’s keenly perceptive nature is communi- 
cated to us across the span of centuries 
through the animal paintings that still adorn 
the walls of their caves. Greek poetry dis- 
closes the cultural maturity of the Greeks. 
The dignity, balance, and harmony of the 
Parthenon reveal the civic pride and good 
life of a great democracy. The medieval 
cathedral with its pointed vaults and soaring 
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pinnacles—no other architectural form could 
have expressed, or appropriately housed, the 
exalted dream of Christianity that filled to 
overflowing the heart of the medieval 
builder. 

Art molds life. The artist is a person who 
is so sensitive to life about him that what 
he paints or constructs is full of the qualities 
that pervade that life. Probably nothing in 
America points out more forcefully the folly 
of our materialism than the American sky- 
scraper, There it stands, towering above 
other structures, a symbol of the dominance 
of money power, shutting off from those 
below the sustenance of light and air. We 
cannot estimate the influence of Main Street 
and Babbitt on American life. Reading either 
one is like looking into a mirror that re- 
flects not only a speck of soot on the nose 
but also a smudge on the soul. Green Pas. 
tures and Porgy and Bess will undoubtedly 
contribute to a long-deferred understanding 
of the American Negro. It is the office of art 
to help us understand ourselves and others 
and also the forces in life about us. The 
artist is unconsciously our social interpreter 
and guide. 

Art enriches experience. The artist is one 
who has perceived passionately. His per- 
ception, when revealed in art form, may 
cause the beholder to become increasingly 
aware of qualities and meanings of which 
he, before, may have been unaware. The 
act of expression is also enriching to the 
artist himself in a cyclic way. He paints 
because he is aware and he becomes more 
aware when he paints. Van Gogh’s sun- 
drenched canvasses prove him to have been 
a student of nature, and they have made the 
world conscious, as never before, of the 
beauty of sunshine. 

Art unifies a social group. It makes us 
conscious of our union with one another 
through the shared experience. The cele- 
bration of the emotional life of man in 
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poetry, painting, sculpture, and music as- 
sures US We are not unique in the frustrations 
and attainments that make up human ex- 
perience. Through the lofty creations of 
Bach, Beethoven, Handel, Mozart, and 
Wagner, which have exalted the lives and 
feelings of the German people, we surmount 
the barriers of distance, language, customs, 
and politics. We become one with them, 
conscious of our brotherhood. 


Art DevELors PERSONALITY 


Art expression recognizes and develops 
individuality. The standardization and regi- 
mentation of the commercialized and in- 
dustrialized world has contributed in no 
small way to the loss of the individual in 
the whole group. Man feels ineffectual. The 
more society encourages the worker to be 
creative and to contribute his individuality 
to things he makes in meeting the needs of 
life, as in architecture, machines, utensils, 
clothing, and the arts for leisure and recrea- 
tion (poetry, literature, music, painting, 
drama), the more aware man becomes of 
his entity. It develops in him a consciousness 
of self in relation to life and prompts him to 
inward searching for something of his own 
to offer life. Life becomes richer and more 
sustaining, for “getting” gives way to giving 
and regimentation yields to distinction and 
variety. 

Art expression helps to build the well- 
rounded personality. It does not exaggerate 
individual differences. The well-balanced 
man or woman is not the “dreamer,” “doer,” 
“intellectual,” “athlete,” “egoist,” “altruist,” 
as we know them today. A well-balanced 
person is a combination of these qualities. He 
is one whose whole being—physical, mental, 
and emotional—are in harmony and balance. 
Today, interests in life center upon science 
which in turn centers upon the physical and 
objective. There is little concern about 
things of a spiritual nature. (I do not mean 
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religion.) Development of physical strength 
and mental attainments, these are the two 
strongholds of American life in both school 
and home. There is not sufficient provision 
for the development of the soul—the place 
of dreams, and idealism and enjoyment of 
life itself. Most people realize that a sound 
mind must be supported by a strong body. 
They do not always know that a brilliant 
mind and a strong body can remain sound 
only when supported by a well-developed 
emotional or spiritual life. Any life that 
develops the individual in a one-sided way, 
in the final reckoning, destroys even the 
parts developed. Modern life is like that. It 
breeds neurosis, crime, and physical degen- 
eration. Art experience and art expression 
have always been proof of the well-rounded 
life and have always helped to build it. 

This is something of the new conception 
of art and the contribution it makes to 
society, An art expression radiant with life 
speaks well of the culture from which it 
springs. It signifies a life not too easy and 
not too difficult. A life too easy would be 
barren of emotional experience, for it is 
friction, stress, and resistance that generate 
emotion. And it is the emotional experience 
that gives zest to living. But suffering alone 
does not produce art—there must also be 
something satisfying in the experience. Un- 
requited love, which is the basis of much 
modern poetry, motivates the art expression 
not because of the suffering alone but also 
because of the joy that preceded the hour of 
disappointment. A life too difficult would 
mean death, for in such a life the needs of 
the organism—its physical, mental or spirit- 
ual hunger—go unsatisfied. 


Art IN Pustic ScHoots 


Because the roots of all art are in the life 
of a people, the child’s experiences in school 
and out are of deepest concern to the art 
educator today. It is the quality of these ex- 
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periences that determines the quality of the 
child’s art. Hanging on the walls of the 
American public schools today are thou- 
sands of “correlated” drawings—dull, life- 
less, shallow in feeling and weak in execu- 
tion. These reveal the anemic quality of 
school experience. The drawing or painting 
that has vitality and expressiveness is more 
often motivated from experience outside of 
school. That this need not be true, we shall 
show later. 

In public school education art teachers 
meet with varying philosophies and methods 
of procedure ranging all the way from the 
book-bound listening school to the integrated 
way of learning. We deal with all kinds of 
administrators and teachers, those who 
understand children and art and those who 
do not. Demands are made. It is our respon- 
sibility to protect our children from those 
who would exploit their art interests. We 
must provide for them a kind of freedom in 
which the child is permitted to seek within 
himself the experience, either real or imag- 
ined, that he wishes to express—school ex- 
perience if it is sufficiently rich and moving, 
or out-of-school experiences that are vital. 
We are not always granted this freedom. 

The idea of integration which has per- 
meated much of public school education 
presents one of our greatest problems in art 
education, It has had a “jig-saw puzzle” 
appeal. Superficial interpretation has re- 
sulted in reorganization of the old com- 
partmentalized program of reading, writing, 
and arithmetic into “units of work,” “social 
studies,” “core curriculum.” Too often the 
education that takes place in such a set-up is 
little different from the old way of doing. 
It is still mainly concerned with subject 
matter. It disregards the interests of chil- 
dren. Even a flood that devastates the Ohio 
and Mississippi valleys does not upset the 
even tenor of a “unit on medieval life.” In 
such a school the emotional and creative 


elements are at a low ebb. Nothing of par. 
ticular value to art education can come of a 
series of prescribed activities and learnings 
which have not grown out of children’s felt 
needs and which are at the close regurgi- 
tated in an assembly program to a group of 
submissive but bored fellow students. Espe- 
cially eager are these teachers to incorporate 
the arts into the units. To them the child’s 
art interest is usually a vehicle on which 
subject matter rides home a bit more com- 
fortably. 


Tue New Scuoor EnricHEs 
EXPERIENCE 


But there are teachers who teach in a 
different way. They are trying sincerely to 
make education a rich and developing ex- 
perience. They recognize the creative art 
expression as a vital factor in the integrating 
process. They are students of experience. In 
such a school, education “begins at home.” 
It is based on the child’s needs—his interest 
in himself, his family, and his community. 
It becomes a study of the physical and social 
environment of the child. Oftentimes there 
will be need to study the past but not as an 
end in itself. The study may not be confined 
to the local environment. Geographic segre- 
gation does not make us remote from other 
troubled nations of the world. The great 
network of trade and easy means of com- 
munication and travel have expanded every 
person’s environment. The economic and 
social problems being faced by every family 
today definitely point to the need of a better 
understanding of other people and the con- 
ditions under which they live. 

Such a school has a rich variety of oppor- 
tunities to offer. The curriculum (a flexible 
one which serves as guide rather than 
master) suggests challenging experiences 
that draw forth effort from the child, that 
make him anticipate success and devote all 
his capabilities to achieving it. This school 
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provides many kinds of materials and activ- 
ities to stimulate the child to a personal 
response. It makes it possible for every child 
to find something interesting and worth- 
while to do—something on his level, and yet, 
what he does will be a genuine and needed 
contribution to the group. In this kind of 
school the children do not sit all day at rigid 
little desks. They are human beings. They 
have many interests and problems—garden- 
ing, research, trips, dramas, puppet shows, 
picnics, games, cultural reading, and many 
other projects dear to a child’s heart. Here, 
integration means not only reorganization 
of subject matter but also a continuous or- 
ganization and reorganization that takes 
place within the child. This integration he 
achieves through creative channels. 
Teaching in such a school is not slipshod, 
shilly-shallying, “do as you like, dear chil- 
dren.” The teacher gives the child full con- 
sideration. She sturdily faces his problems 
and makes, with his help, a sensible search 
for the solution. But such teachers recognize 
work and discipline as necessary to growth. 
They also realize that growth takes place 
only when the urge to put forth effort comes 
from within the child. Teaching in the new 
school is an art—it is individual and creative. 
The good school is interested in the 
growth of the whole child, not just his 
mental growth. It provides many ways of 
learning—discussions, experiments, trips, 
books, creating and constructing. It even 
sees value in children getting acquainted 
with one another and learning to work to- 
gether in happy social relationships. 
Perhaps the group has decided to have a 
picnic. The wise teacher does not look upon 
it as an end in itself—it becomes an en- 
riching experience. They decide on a suit- 
able location, plan the lunch, discover ways 
to make it beautiful and appetizing, arrange 
for transportation. The school teems with 
interest and activity. Information is gathered 
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from many sources. Books come to have 
real importance in solving questions, but if 
one wants to know what a bakery is really 
like, the best way to find out is to visit one. 
So the group sets out to buy bread for sand- 
wiches. Interest rides high. The bakery— 
they never imagined it could be such an 
interesting place. Their eyes delight in the 
white cleanliness, the fascinating machines 
that work like people, the efficient orderli- 
ness, the fluffy white dough. They respond 
to the rhythms of the machines, to the ener- 
getic movements of the workers. They 
smell the delicious odor of baking bread and 
pastry. They visit with the baker at his 
work; watch him lift the golden loaves from 
the oven; talk with the artist who decorates 
the gay cakes; and come to understand 
better the patient clerk who stands behind 
the counter. The whole child learns. He 
perceives. And a common experience comes 
to have meaning; new beauty is discovered 
in the ordinary work of man—and under- 
standing too. The baker is not just “a man.” 
As Janet wrote on the back of her painting, 
“The baker was a kind of patient man. He 
was very busy but he answered all our ques- 
tions. I think he may have children of his 
own, This is how he looked.” 

Another group may be interested in trains. 
Many of the children may never have had 
an opportunity to ride in one. What could 
be better than a real train trip! They con- 
sult geographies; maps come to have signif- 
icance. They speculate on spots of interest. 
The relation of distance to expense and the 
relation of expense to family purses become 
real problems. Any teacher with imagination 
readily sees the possibilities for academic 
subject matter. But the artist-teacher knows 
that much more than information must 
come from this experience if the child is to 
be truly enriched—social adjustments, shared 
responsibilities, promptitude, esthetic appre- 
ciations. 
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In high spirits they go to the station, buy 
their own tickets. They are completely 
alive with joy and anticipation. Eyes are 
alert to everything about them; ears do not 
miss a sound; they are completely in tune. 
The train is coming! They hear the rhythmic 
voice of the great engine spouting black 
smoke. It is bearing down on the station, 
terrifying in its bigness and force. There is 
the screech of brakes conquering wheels, the 
sharp retort of white steam, the great areas 
of dull and shiny metal surfaces, the coaches 
with their dust and red plushes and people, 
the running footsteps of those who are late. 
They respond with warmth to the jolly con- 
ductor’s friendly greeting and interest—how 
shiny his brass buttons are! They wonder 
why the ticket man was so impatient. And 
the engineer—he is a hero who holds their 
safety in the palm of his hand! 

And when they return to the classroom, 
what a lot they will have to share with each 
other—stories and poems and paintings and 
interpretive rhythms which readily grow 
out of what they saw, heard, felt, and 
thought. They are enriched indeed, not only 
with new knowledges but also with appre- 
ciations, the satisfaction of having expressed, 
and the bond of social understanding. 

Science in this kind of school is like dis- 
covering a whole new world inexhaustible 
of thrilling adventures. Nature study, for 
instance, will not be limited to learning the 
names of the trees in the park or tracing 
around leaves in autumn. The artist- 
teacher’s aim will be to give the children 
not only information about trees but also 
an appreciation of the living quality of a 
tree, its deep clinging roots, the gorgeous 
coloring of autumn leaves, the rhythmic 
beauty of naked branches against the winter 
sky, the delicacy of spring buds. For the 
artist-teacher knows that trees are here not 
only to serve man’s practical needs but also 
to grace the earth. 
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In this kind of school there is the con. 
rageous artist-teacher. She is broad enough 
and brave enough to look “life in the raw” 
frankly in the face. Children whose sensitive 
natures have been shocked and outraged 
are helped by her understanding and 
guidance. Oftentimes she uses such experi- 
ences as the basis of study. When the 
neighborhood bank is robbed she does not 
shut her eyes to the children’s interest in the 
event. If the drive seems very strong, she 
wholeheartedly plunges into seeking their 
reactions, giving full rein to the expression 
of their interest. Under her guidance they 
may make a broad study of the whole affair 
—the banker, the gangster, the local police, 
the G-Men, and the relation of all these to 
themselves. New meanings are developed, 
new standards are set—not by the teacher 
alone. Lurid and salacious elements lose their 
out-of-proportion emphasis when placed in 
their proper perspective in the whole study. 
Understanding results—and with the artist- 
teacher much more than that: evaluation, 
compassion, a stronger sense of justice. 


Tue New Scuoot SoMetiMes Fairs 


Now what I have been trying to say is: 
the arts are en rapport with academic ex- 
periences only when those experiences are 
rich in emotional content and esthetic per- 
ceptions. Bringing a pet into the classroom 
has value only when feelings are developed 
in the children in regard to it. Taking 
children to a bakery or on a train trip can be 
a meager experience unless the teacher has 
appreciations and understandings which she 
shares with the children. The art educator 
would place no limit on the scope of subject 
matter. It may delve into the far distant past 
or lead to remote corners of the globe. Our 
problem is the nature of experience. Theo- 
retically the art educator subscribes to the 
school that operates under the philosophy 
that education should grow out of felt needs. 
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It promises most both for children and for 
art. It works for a truer integration and 
provides a setting in which art may become 
functional. But even here it is best to main- 
tain an atmosphere of freedom for the child 
artist. 

First, in the practical application of the 
philosophy, its rich promise is not always 
fully realized because of the lag in the tech- 
niques of teaching. Limitations of both 
life and schooling have tended to unfit the 
teacher for the type of teaching necessary 
to its consummate success. The teacher of 
today is the product of the scientific age 
which has been unbelievably blind to mat- 
ters of the spirit. Her education has been 
chiefly an affair of books and lectures. She 
is a repository of a lot of information, illy 
organized and lacking in depth and quality. 
She is subject matter conscious. She has not 
been trained to think creatively. To teach 
successfully in the new way the teacher 
must have a rich and scholarly background. 
She must be able to think creatively, for the 
new way of education is a novelly-developing 
situation from September until June. Only 
the alert creative thinker with appreciation 
and understanding of our social heritage, of 
world problems, and of social relationships 
can meet these situations skillfully. 

The subject-matter-conscious teacher is 
not interested in the development of per- 
sonality and individuality in children. She 
does not see each child as separate and 
unique in the group. When the child 
draws or paints the school experience she is 
more interested in the “statement” he makes 
than in its expressive quality. The strange- 
ness that is a part of every truly creative 
work of art is not to her taste. When a child 
inwardly sees a tree blue and another child 
sees the same tree orange and neither sees it 
as she sees it—prosaically or as academic 
training has taught her to see it—she is 
irked. The artist-teacher is different. She 


understands children. She considers the 
“self” sacred. She delights in the different 
viewpoints, the variety of ideas, and the 
freshness of interpretation. These, to her, 
are healthy signs of their developing per- 
sonalities. 

The subject-matter-conscious teacher has 
lost her sensitivity to beauty in life about her. 
Her academic training has taken her away 
from life into a book world. She has not 
found in her schooling opportunity for 
creative art expression. Her art training has 
too often consisted of a bit of art history 
superficially taught, trips through art mortu- 
aries to observe none too selective collections 
from past ages, and a course or two in “art 
problems” which she is supposed later to 
put into effect in the elementary classroom. 
She is not truly beauty-conscious. The chil- 
dren sense this at once. They, too, soon lose 
interest in beauty and to be agreeable they 
stifle their natural desire to create. 

But teachers are not the only source of 
difficulty. Oftentimes it is the tempo of the 
school that is the trouble. Life today, in 
general, is too hurried and this is uncon- 
sciously reflected in the life of the school. 
The over-stuffed curriculum, competitive 
pressure, and teacher insecurity make it 
seem necessary for children to be rushed 
from one event to another. Experience be- 
comes confused, incoherent, incomplete. The 
students do not learn to concentrate.They do 
not experience the satisfaction of sustained 
effort. Their interest span is brief—in fact 
they become “grasshopper” children. Crea- 
tive art cannot flourish in such a school. The 
artist is one who takes time “to stand and 
stare,” as the poet William Davies points 
out. He must have time to reflect and time 
for patient execution, returning again and 
again perhaps to revise and perfect his work 
if he wishes. Far too seldom in most schools 
today is time provided for such philosophic 
thought as this: 
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Antoinette (age six)—“God didn’t make 
that table. The boys did. How can you say 
God made everything? 


* * * 
“They say God lives in me—how can he 
live in me? Not in my dress—not in my hair, 


its too thin—Oh, I know—he just shines on 
all of us! Huh?”? 


Or the poetic thought of Arland (age 
eight) written a year after his mother’s 


death: 


FLowERs 


One summer as I walked along 
And the meadow was in bloom 
I saw the most prittiest flowers 
That I had ever seen 

So I picked a nice bowcay 

And quickly ran home 

To give them to my mother 
And she was pleased 

With the bowcay I got her? 


PLace oF ART IN THE NEw ScHOoOoL 


The failure of the school in realizing its 
ideal is only one reason for the need of free- 
dom for the child artist. We must not over- 
look the fact that the child himself is vari- 
able, unpredictable. There are times when 
the finest school experience could not move 
his interest. The emotional experience out- 
side of school may be so gripping he cannot 
lend himself to the group enterprise. He may 
be with them in body but not in spirit. In- 
security in the home, his physical condition, 
or social difficulties with his playmates may 
condition him to a certain response. His art 
expression may be colored by the mood he 
is in—it may be closely connected with his 
inner problem. For us to expect him at such 
a time to paint something pertaining to his 
school subject matter would defeat the very 
purpose of art. Granting him freedom to 
express what is most meaningful to him 
may be art’s finest contribution to his devel- 


1From Mrs. Pike, Lillieville School, Vermont. 
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opment, for even turbulent emotion becomes 
clarified through expression and through 
expression he gains a sense of mastery. The 
artist-teacher recognizes this as an important 
phase of the integrating process. 

Because the new educational procedures 
are based on children’s needs and interests, 
the artist-teacher finds the child’s free crea- 
tive expression a trusty guide in discovering 
those needs and interests. In the free crea- 
tive expression is revealed the inner life of 
the child—his hopes, his fears, his joys, his 
problems, his desires, his interests. Through 
it, we discover the real child. The self comes 
forth unmasked and the true identity of the 
individual is divested of camouflage which 
group living seems to impose on so many. 
This is invaluable to those teachers who are 
interested in personality development. 

The artist-teacher is concerned with the 
development of broad meanings and with 
the quality of school experience. She sees 
the child’s free creative art expression as a 
criterion of good teaching. If she has really 
discerned the child’s true need and interest, 
it will be quite apparent in the child’s art 
expression. If she has achieved depth and 
breadth of meaning in the school experi- 
ence, the child’s creative art expression will 
show evidence of her achievement. 


FREEDOM FOR THE YOUNG ARTIST 


Now what do we mean by freedom? That 
is an important question when the world 
condemns young people as “immature and 
undisciplined.” By freedom we mean grant- 
ing the child the privilege of expressing that 
which is meaningful and of most interest 
to him. We do not mean unrestrained 
liberty. We do not mean the kind of self- 
expression that John Dewey so aptly calls 
“self-exposure.” The greatest enemies to 
creative art are aimless indulgence, spine- 
less submission, slack and slovenly ways, and 
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superficiality. The proper atmosphere of 
freedom is imbued with the highest ideals 
of honesty and sincerity. The child must be 
free to seek inwardly for something of his 
own to say, to express. The proof of his 
integrity in so doing is revealed in the 
quality of the thing he produces. Sometimes 
the exercise is so overflowing with energy 
and interest that thoughtless observers might 
call it play. But zt is work—close concentra- 
tion, reflective thought, painstaking effort, 
ability to meet failure and take a new stance, 
careful planning, obedience to the laws of 
media, fidelity to concept, problem solving, 
clean-cut decisions. It is not servile work but 
the kind that lends wings to the spirit. 

Even so the child’s creative art expression 
of today leaves much to be desired. It is 
too often “improvising.” It lacks depth and 
discipline. It is restless and confused at 
times. But it is the natural and to be expected 
expression of individuals who live in an in- 
secure and incoherent world among un- 
disciplined and immature adults. It is the 
natural expression of individuals whose ex- 
periences lack meaning and depth of feel- 
ing. 

The especial contribution of all public 
school education in this trying period should 
be integration. To achieve this all teachers 
and parents must become students of each 
other’s problems. The art educator is de- 
pendent on the academic teacher, for she has 
the power to enrich the child’s art by pro- 
viding good experience. The academic 
teacher can never achieve true integration 
without the free creative art expression. And 
both are dependent on the parents who are 


accountable for the child’s life outside of 
school. Such study will help to unify and 
make richer the pattern of the child’s experi- 
ence and his art. 

A great responsibility is placed on the 
broad shoulders of public school education. 
We do not always realize what a mighty 
part we play in determining the quality of 
American culture. We do not always appre- 
ciate the importance of that culture in mak- 
ing secure our social structure. Unless there 
is recognition and understanding of the 
creative, poetic, philosophic thoughts of little 
children; of the virile expressiveness of their 
drawings and paintings; of their lilting 
rhythms that are the beginnings of dance 
and song—these feelings cease to grow. And 
what happens? The children grow up in- 
hibited and emotionally impoverished. They 
become people like too many of us—bril- 
liant but unstable neurotics who despoil the 
beautiful earth with greed and defeat the 
lofty dreams of democracy. The good school 
devotes its energies to building ever finer 
personalities. It gives every child faith in 
himself, pride in being himself, and a desire 
to develop himself. It develops in him 
awareness of life about him and apprecia- 
tion of the beauty that does exist for those 
who have eyes to see. The good school sees 
art as a way of life. It would have the child 
grow up like a rugged oak—with his two 
feet on the good solid earth and his head 
in the clouds. And some day, because of this, 
out of our rocks and soil and the hearts of 
our people will grow a great culture to be 
recorded in an art which we shall be proud 
to call—American. 








This article concludes the special series on “Direction of Study.” 




















UTILIZING SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY RESOURCES 
FOR TEACHER DEVELOPMENT IN ASSTHETIC 


APPRECIATION AND CREATIVENESS 


Juanrra McDoucatp Metcuior* 


Syracuse, New York 


Much has been said regarding the achieve- 
ment of keeping our schools operating with 
balanced budgets for eight months each 
year during the Depression. Little has been 
said about what teachers and pupils were 
doing during these years. 

In 1934, a state-wide intensive curricu- 
lum revision program was launched in 
North Carolina by the late Dr. A. T. Allen, 
then State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. The Steering Committee, com- 
posed of the staff of the Division of In- 
structional Service and elected representa- 
tives of the colleges, universities, teacher 
training institutions, and various levels of 
the public school system, outlined the general 
lines of procedure to be found in the publica- 
tion called A Guide to Curriculum Pro- 
cedures. It was decided that the traditional 
subject matter organization should be fol- 
lowed. State central committees in each field 
were selected. Direction of the art curricu- 
lum program, among others, was assigned 
to the writer. The Committee on Art 
prepared a study outline to be used by 
teachers in local groups which should elect 
to concentrate on this phase of curriculum 
development. 

In addition to many other problems, the 
study outlined called for a definition of art 
terms, a statement of child developmental 


needs which art activities can satisfy, a 
statement of community art needs, and a 
survey of raw and finished art materials 
for the state as a whole. All teachers and 
principals in a given system choosing this 
subject were asked to devote time to this 
study, under their own elected leadership. 

After the preliminary study each teacher 
was asked to select one or more problems 
related to child and community needs and 
to work out the best solution she was 
capable of reaching, this solution or unit of 
work to be sent in written form to the 
State Central Committee and Summer 
School Laboratory Groups, which made a 
study of areas of interests, activities, ma- 
terials, and outcomes listed by the teachers, 
and prepared evaluation reports for publica- 
tion to be placed in the hands of all school 
personnel. 

To assist them, supplementary mimeo- 
graphed bulletins were issued from time to 
time. Questionnaires listing possible art 
needs and possible art assets were initiated. 
Sample illustrations were listed, such as: 
more beautiful parkways, roadsides, home 
gardens, arrangement of pictures at school 
and home, the presence of textile and furni- 
ture mills, clay, feldspar, soapstone, talc, 
and many other raw and finished materials. 
We accepted tentatively the diagrammatic 


1 Formerly Associate, Division of Instructional Service, State Department of Public Instruction, Raleigh, North 
mere See Educational Method, 17:12-15 (October, 1937) for an earlier article by this author, ‘Look 
upervision.” 
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outline of the scope of art education as 
prepared by the National Council of Feder- 
ated Art. We prepared an outline of nine 
subjects which we thought included the 
various art fields (sculpture, drawing and 
painting, lettering and printing, architecture, 
interior decoration, theater, landscape gar- 
dening, art in industry, costume) and sent 
these to individual teachers who were will- 
ing to experiment to find out what interests 
and abilities relative to each phase ap- 
parently came to the surface at the different 
age levels, in what connection the interest 
appeared, and to what extent it was suc- 
cessfully cultivated. Without extra money, 
with greatly reduced supervisory guidance, 
our teachers undertook the biggest pro- 
fessional program to which the state admin- 
istrative staff was ever committed. 

From engaging in these activities we 
gained much that indicates the needs in art 
education today. We found that the big 
problems are the same for the adminis- 
trator, the general classroom teacher, the 
special teacher of art, the school patron, 
and other laymen. 

We have been told that there is not time 
in our crowded classes, that there is no 
money for equipment and supplies, no in- 
terest on the part of the community, that 
art is a non-essential. Many teachers and 
laymen said, “I just don’t know anything 
about art,” “I can’t do a thing,” “I never 
studied it in my life,” etc. Although we 
recognized these needs, we concluded that 
there are more fundamental ones which, 
when met, will tend to solve the others. 
Among these, first, there still exists in more 
quarters than we like to admit, the mis- 
conception that art is something to be hung 
upon a wall, to be set up in memory of 
heroic performances, or to be secluded in a 
museum or home of the wealthy. In times 
of easy money, when paper and crayon can 
easily be provided, so think many, it can be 


useful in meeting the interests of young 
children! 

Second, teachers as a whole are not 
ready to do art education because many of 
them still lack adequate knowledge and 
understanding of how children grow, of 
the various processes and techniques, and 
of the universal need for a medium of 
self-expression in all lands and ages. They 
fail to recognize the fact that art is the 
everyday solution of an individual, or of 
groups of individuals, in meeting a life 
need. They are unaware of the certainty 
that people must and will express an innate 
urge to make things, to enjoy things. 

Third, there exists a general reluctance, 
on the part of those who know better, to 
“let go” of the time honored content of 
certain traditional fields and make place 
for newer materials, 

Fourth, we have great need for fine 
examples of all phases of art, especially 
those which function here and now in 
addition to those of past cultures. 

The units of work and other reports 
made by teachers and administrators consti- 
tuted a cross section of present practice and 
theory in our schools. The central com- 
mittee studied the reports and turned over 
the best with suggested procedures to the 
summer school laboratory course in which 
the materials were further evaluated and a 
report compiled and referred to the State 
Central Committee. In September a very 
abbreviated report went to the press—the art 
material was cut from one hundred thirty 
pages to twenty-four. 

Since the report was so short, it was not 
possible to give the guidance in processes, 
media, and techniques requested by general 
classroom teachers in a general survey to 
find out what teachers wanted in a guide- 
book; nor was it possible to give much help 
in curriculum art integrations which con- 
stitute the biggest need of the art teachers. 
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A request was made for itinerant art con- 
ferences from the FERA and PWA, in 
succession. Failing this, we initiated a 
series of regional conferences at various 
centers throughout the state in which the 
groups have been brought together to study 
creative opportunities in school and com- 
munity life, and to see demonstrated and 
to experiment with related processes and 
techniques. A series of exhibits have been 
sponsored by lay groups. 

To arouse interest in the utilization of 
many media for creative work, a state-wide 
School Arts Day was originated in co- 
operation with the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. The immediate result of 
this was the appearance of more wood- 
carving, modeling, construction, and greater 
emphasis on the flatwork, particularly large 
murals in tempera, blockprints, pen and ink 
sketches, etc. The results were crude, but 
administrators and laymen saw more reason 
for looking about for teachers qualified to 
give art instruction, and the demand now 
exceeds the supply. 

As an additional stimulus in the mean- 
time, a Jay artist was secured to give an 
illustrated address before the state pro- 
fessional organization on “Art in Everyday 
Life.” He was made available to many 
civic organizations. 

However, it is the ingenuity, resource- 
fulness, and integrity of teacher and pupil 
work which I should like to describe for 
you. Let us go first to a typical piedmont 
town where textile and furniture making 
constitute main industries in town, and 
farming and pottery in the surrounding 
areas. In the local schools woodcarving and 
clay modeling had not been a part of the 
curriculum. Nor were there teachers ex- 
perienced in these mediums. One of the 
classroom teachers decided to experiment 
with carving. Her own work went to 
school—a dogwood placque. At odd mo- 
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ments she whittled away on another. Gradu- 
ally the boys and girls brought old books, 
nails, pocket-knives, etc. Magazines and 
other sources were searched for designs, 
There was not a box in any merchant's 
store whose days were not numbered. A 
typical remark made one Monday morning 
was, “Miss B——, Mr. X (one of the town 
grocers) says that box of figs will be 
empty by Friday.” 

One boy, much overgrown for his age, 
produced a carved chest in dogwood design 
that won first prize in the Annual State 
Dogwood Festival. His mother and father 
work all day in the textile mill. Charles is 
still too young. By the end of the year he 
had collected forty-seven patterns which he 
planned to use in his summer vacation. 

The teacher had never had professional 
recognition. She was extremely self-conscious 
and diffident. She had never talked nor been 
asked to talk in public. She apologized for 
her techniques. A well-known woodcarver 
talked and demonstrated for one of our 
conferences. He himself was self-taught. 
Since then, this teacher and her pupils have 
exhibited and demonstrated on three differ- 
ent occasions, and she and they are develop- 
ing into well poised individuals. 

A group of children delving into colonial 
history became enamoured with the idea of 
designing and quilting in the manner of 
that period. They collected and studied 
patterns and their historical or environ- 
mental significance. Mothers sent in a won- 
derful supply of scraps of cotton. Individ- 
uals made designs. Finally, an interpretation 
of “The Twentieth Century,” in which the 
modern concrete road, the zeppelin, and 
the submarine were motifs, was the result. 

In a two-teacher school of a remote swamp 
area in eastern North Carolina, two chil- 
dren clarified their notion of Indian costume 
with a creation made from a rabbit skin, a 
few odd carved wooden beads, dyed chicken 
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and bird feathers, and black darning cotton 
(for hair). 

In western North Carolina, where the 
largest talc mines of the world are located, 
beautifully simple white marble-like book- 
ends and paper weights came into being in 
a high school English class devoting its 
time to improving the library facilities. In 
one of the best city situations where there 
were no art teachers, complete model stages 
for play settings were wrought “after hours.” 
A group of fourth grade children made 
small corsages from their own carefully 
planned garden for our luncheon guests at 
the State-wide Exhibit of Creative Art for 
the Public Schools, held in Raleigh each year. 

In a typical rural consolidated school a 
teacher who knew how to mount and 
frame pictures, who was adept in the use 
of crayon and in helping children to dis- 
cover themselves, taught these simple tech- 
niques in her English work, while another 
teacher who knew modeling and weaving 
introduced these skills in her history class. 
During examination week children who 
had finished their tests were excused from 
attendance. These children asked permission 
to return and work on individual problems 
in the graphic arts. 

In another county, where the teachers live 
in a teacherage, where practically no art 
education had been given to teachers or 
pupils, young teachers for their nightly 
cards and gossip substituted pastels, cro- 
cheting, knitting, oils. Along with the 
children’s work, the art hobbies of teachers 
have been exhibited. 

Very recently a young and diffident prin- 
cipal of mountain heritage “confessed” to 
me that he had done a great deal of paint- 
ing, but only one person had been per- 
mitted to see any of his work. A few days 
ago a child in a reading class looked up at 
me and half whispered, “I wish we could 
draw. I like to draw.” 


Everywhere I go teachers say, “We 
haven't anything but homemade things, 
but I wish you would come to see what 
my children are doing.” 

In their hearts is found the answer to 
our question about needs—interests as old 
as man—the creative urge to make some- 
thing to use, to make it as beautiful as the 
materials at hand will permit—the potential 
artist in every individual, the avenue to an 
unfolding, developing individual person- 
ality reducing to simple order his own 
graphic, plastic, dramatic, or poetic reaction 
to the way his organism sees and feels 
about the life he contacts directly or vicari- 
ously. This is as true about the superin- 
tendent, the principal, the teacher, the 
parent, as it is of the child. 

Is more time a need? More materials? 
More equipment? Not essentially so. We 
need teachers who approach the problem of 
fostering child growth, who are good ex- 
amples of art appreciators with the creative 
attitude. We need classroom teachers who 
have taste and discrimination, who can 
communicate or arouse enthusiasm for 
discriminating choices and critical pro- 
duction. They must care for the love of 
truth inherent in children, who have an 
almost uncanny way of seeing, feeling, 
giving, and hearing the simple fundamental 
patterns of life. A little girl made a crayon 
sketch of a big little girl away in the 
background on a high hill. She was looking 
straight forward at a little house in the 
immediate foreground. The teacher said, 
“Your house is nearby and should be 
larger, and the little girl far away should 
be smaller.” 

“Oh, no,” said the little girl. “You see, I 
am the little girl looking at the house, and 
the house is far away.” 

Art needs teachers who are the best edu- 
cated, who have the broadest background 
of understanding of how man met his 
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needs in the past, who sense the differing 
needs of this age, which, in a cross section, 
will reflect most of those of the past, much 
of the present, and perhaps a bit of the 
future. The hand-made quilt is really a 
present functional need in certain isolated 
areas of North Carolina. More frequented 
places of Southern Appalachia find in this 
tourist age a ready source of income. More 
than that, the child who engages in original 
design and actual construction will have 
a better sense of personal value of the 
meaning of the thing. The vacuum cleaner 
grows handier by the hour. A better dish 
mop is the hope of every housekeeper. “The 
song is to the singer and comes back most to 
him.” We must see to it that our children 
have the opportunity to sing in paint, in 
ink, in dances, in poetry, drama, stone, clay, 
metal, paper, in all of the mediums—each 
in his own way—and that he finds at 
least one in which he is reasonably per- 
sonally sufficient, in which he knows for 
once social approval. I say “personally 
sufficient.” We need to substitute, in part, 
this measuring rod for the imposed standard 
of tradition. We should not, I think, be 
able to identify Miss B’s work—but the 
work of Johnny Jones? Yes! 

Is there a need for more time? Yes, 
there is need for time in which to allow 
original ideas to ferment, to be brooded 
over, to be done in quick, experimental, 
sketchy ways or by a laboriously crude, slow 
method, to evolve as a finished thing for the 
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creator, not for the teacher. The nervous, 
unsettled, unstable attitude is common to 
the thwarted creative nature. A professor's 
wife in an art class has the reputation for 
being very nervous as a rule. After the art 
class a great exhilarating peace and kindli- 
ness settle upon her. Renoir painted as 
“his sole relaxation.” Degas said painting 
was to him an absolute necessity. 

Does art take up time needed for other 
subjects? On the contrary, it increases the 
time in other subjects as it not only pro- 
vides the emotional release essential to the 
integrated experience but it helps toward 
the clarification of ideas. Moreover, art is 
an evidence of integration. A child in the 
fifth grade designed wallpaper in which 
the motifs were a cactus and a Gila monster. 
He was reading and studying about life 
in southwestern United States. The con- 
struction of stage sets clarifies ideas about 
customs, house furnishings, and costumes of 
other ages and lands, at the same time giving 
practice in use of harmonious designs. 

Our fundamental need is that we should 
be on our way in setting aside teacher 
inhibitions, in releasing teacher resource- 
fulness and encouraging initiative through 
offering the teacher herself opportunities 
for creative living to the end that her per- 
sonality is enriched. This can be done with 
gratifying results when the administrative 
set-up is such as to provoke continuous 
study of the individual, his environment, 
and the interaction of the two. 
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OPPORTUNITY FOR THE SLOW-LEARNING CHILD’ 


CurisTINE P. INGRAM 


Assistant Director of Special Education, Rochester, New York 


Every school organization is faced with 
the vital and pressing problem of providing 
suitable opportunity for the slow learner— 
the child who, although not mentally re- 
tarded, is below average in his rate of learn- 
ing ability. This problem comes to be of 
particular significance as length of school at- 
tendance is extended and the age for em- 
ployment of youth is advanced. Those who 
are engaged in special education are perhaps 
more aware than any other group of the se- 
riousness of the problem and of possible so- 
lutions for it. Our experience, whether in 
the field of the mentally or of the physically 
handicapped, has made us aware of the in- 
dividual child and his particular potentiali- 
ties. Teachers of special education have both 
a responsibility and an opportunity to under- 
stand, to interpret, and to demonstrate prin- 
ciples and trends in education that will pro- 
mote better educational opportunities for all 
children. 

A consideration and challenge of prem- 
ises, concepts, and attitudes in the field of 
the slow-learning may reveal to us modes 
of thinking and methods of work that will 
strengthen and emphasize needed develop- 
ments throughout the entire school organi- 
zation. 

I have outlined my subject under four 
questions: 


1. Who is the slow-learning or academically 
slow child? 


2. Are there prevalent concepts, attitudes, 
and conditions which tend to limit the 
developing power of the individual child? 

3. What concepts and attitudes will tend to 
release that power? 

4. What is the nature of the school organiza- 
tion and of curriculum experiences which 
will provide optimum growth and devel- 
opment for the individual child? 


Who Is THE SLow-LEARNING CHILD? 


For purposes of discussion we may say the 
slow-learning or academically slow child is 
not the mentally retarded pupil who, by 
classification on an intelligence test, falls in 
the range between 50 to 75 I. Q., and who 
at 16 years of age does not measure beyond 
fourth or fifth grade ability. The mentally 
retarded group thus defined makes up about 
2% of our school population. 

The academically slow child is the pupil 
who, though unable to progress normally 
year by year through school, can generally 
master the essentials of the tools of learning 
in the elementary school and profit by suit- 
able vocational training if given sufficient 
time and attention. Measured by an intelli- 
gence test, this group would range approxi- 
mately from 75 to go I. Q. and numerically 
it comprises about 15% to 18% of the school 
population. 

The I. Q. has been a convenient method 
of definition and classification, but we 
would fall far short of understanding the 
individual children who comprise the aca- 


1 Read before the Buffalo, New York, Chapter of the International Council of Exceptional Children, March 14, 1937. 
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demically slow group if we stopped there. 
We are becoming more and more aware of 
the limitations of our intelligence tests. We 
realize that they measure for the most part 
ability to learn school subjects, or the degree 
to which the child can assimilate and utilize 
verbal concepts. They do not measure 
esthetic sensitivity, musical ability, art abil- 
ity, or mechanical ability, and studies show 
that these last named abilities correlate but 
slightly with intelligence. 

We recognize also that the sum total of 
measured abilities resulting in like mental 
ages and the I. Q.’s in an intelligence test 
may represent different and specialized abili- 
ties in the several individuals studied. We 
know how individual children show un- 
evenness in the various elements making up 
any scale—memory, visual discrimination, 
word association, analogies, logical selection, 
etc. Pupils with the same mental ages will 
show varying amounts of these several abili- 
ties. While so-called homogeneous group- 
ing of like mental ages and I. Q.’s may nar- 
row the spread in ability within a grade 
group, it does not eliminate individual dif- 
ferences and needs. Within this so-called 
academically slow group, therefore, are 
pupils with varying capacities for learning 
school subjects, and individuals who may 
possess aptitudes that are not recognized. 

We also realize that intelligence is to be 
accepted as only one factor in learning. 
There are other important factors to which 
the school is giving increased emphasis: 
physical, environmental, social, emotional, 
and pedagogical factors—all are important. 
These factors each play their part in aiding 
or hindering the child’s successful progress. 

In the realm of physical factors, studies 
indicate that there is an interdependence 
between the structure and functioning of 
the physical organism and behavior. The 
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child’s responses, his learnings, and his emo- 
tional attitudes are conditioned by his phy- 
sical organism. For example, his learning 
rate may be affected by defective vision or 
loss of hearing acuity, by muscular inco- 
ordination resulting from slight or serious 
injury to the central nervous system, by cal- 
cium deficiency which produces hyper- 
irritability, or by malnutrition which affects 
his output of energy. 

Continued research has also disclosed the 
significance of the physiology of the various 
glands of internal secretion as they affect be- 
havior. The parathyroids have been found 
to be intimately related to the metabolism 
of calcium, which is so essential to nervous 
stability. A study by Dr. Marinus? of De- 
troit indicated that thyroid treatment of spe- 
cial class pupils over stated periods of time 
resulted in the maintenance of academic 
progress. 

Certain teachers in special education di- 
rectly engaged in teaching pupils handi- 
capped by such factors as serious sensory 
defects, spasticity, and malnutrition have 
noted remarkable learning gains in some of 
these children, and have changed their ten- 
tative judgment of “slow-learning” ability 
to a statement of “normal-learning” ability. 
It is evident that we need to be aware of the 
physical organism of the academically slow 
child and recognize that physical handicaps 
may limit and obscure the learning poten- 
tialities of any child. 

In the realm of environmental factors, we 
might note the economic, hygienic, and 
moral conditions in the home, the attitudes 
of the parents toward the child and toward 
his school success, as well as the general and 
specific community influences. We are be- 
coming increasingly aware of the effect of 
personal relationships in home and school 
on the development of the child’s person- 


2 “Retarded School Children Improved by Glandular Treatment.” The Nation’s Schools, Vol. XII, No. 2 (August, 
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ality and on his progress in school. Has 
the slow pupil been limited because 
of adverse home and community condi- 
tions? Studies indicating correlation be- 
tween low intelligence scores and under- 
privileged homes and neighborhoods show 
that a larger proportion of slow pupils come 
from meager environments. While we rec- 
ognize that environment does not create in- 
telligence, we have learned from nursery 
school experiments, for instance, that certain 
situations and conditions facilitate the ac- 
quisition of desirable attitudes, skills, and 
habits. 

In the realm of emotional and social fac- 
tors, we know that emotional immaturity 
in the form of temper tantrums, fears, ex- 
treme timidity, over-dependence and nega- 
tive traits may block the child’s school ad- 
justment. Retardation in social and emo- 
tional development may be even more sig- 
nificant in some cases than the child’s slow 
learning ability. 

In the realm of pedagogical factors, it is 
evident that irregular schooling, transfer 
from school to school, irregular attendance, 
rigid grading and promotion expectations, 
an unsympathetic teacher, lack of equipment 
and materials may in any combination have 
produced the status quo of this academically 
slow child. Immature children at the first 
grade level are especially prone to form 
wrong associations and to develop interfer- 
ing reading habits in a formal classroom. 

The child with the reading or number dis- 
ability is oftentimes the victim of just such 
pedagogical factors. A lowered rating on 
an intelligence test, resulting from a reading 
handicap, may place him in the dull nor- 
mal or academically slow group. Durrell’s 
studies of Stanford-Binet test results and 
reading retardation indicated that the ma- 
jority of poor readers would have been 
classed as below normal in intelligence if 
judged by intelligence scores alone, whereas 
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80% of those retarded in reading had either 
normal or superior intelligence when the fac- 
tor of reading was eliminated. 

Who, then, is the slow-learning or 
academically slow child? This group com- 
prises about 15% to 18% of school children 
whom we are called upon to educate over a 
period of 10 to 12 years. When compared 
with the child who makes average progress 
in school, the rate of development is slower 
and the abilities of association, discrimina- 
tion, foresight, and generalization are infe- 
rior. Any of the various factors discussed, 
such as health, environment, temperament 
and inadequate schooling, may complicate 
the learning situations for such children. 
Any one of these factors may be as signifi- 
cant or more significant than his educational 
retardation. We will find also that classed 
in the academically slow group frequently 
are children with normal potentialities in 
whose case the operation of any one or more 
of the adverse factors named has been the 
chief cause of retardation. 

We must, therefore, be increasingly alert 
to the need for individual study and for 
continued observation in order that we may 
take account of all the factors that have fa- 
cilitated or hindered the optimum growth 
and development of the children that com- 
prise this group. 


Conpitions THat Limir Power 


Are there prevalent concepts, attitudes, 
and conditions which tend to limit the de- 
veloping power of the individual child? 

We have inherited much that is tradi- 
tional. There is, first, our concept of an 
academic education, patterned in the days 
when only a selected group of the upper 
20% received 10 or 12 years of schooling. 
The traditional school organization of sub- 
jects, curricula and methods designed for a 
purely cultural education still persists. It 
places a premium on the kind of education 
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that is suited only to the upper levels of in- 
telligence and in an attempt to satisfy a sys- 
tem of compulsory education it sets up 
adapted, modified courses as pseudo-aca- 
demic offerings. All are expected to strive 
for academic accomplishments. This state 
of affairs makes the slow-learning pupil 
and those coming from the lower areas in 
the social strata conscious of educational 
goals that they cannot attain. We need 
rather to offer the slow pupil experiences 
and standards within his reach which will 
enable him to be a functioning member of 
his group. Only thus can we teach him to 
recognize that all life goals or educational 
goals which enable the individual to partici- 
pate and contribute efficiently and happily 
according to his measure or ability are worth 
while. 

Reduced content, adaptation and modifi- 
cation of normal curriculum standards for 
the slow learner merely perpetuate the false 
idea that the academic course is the only 
worthy one and causes the pupil to emulate 
unsuitable and, for him, false standards. 
We need suitable courses for this group 
rather than adapted, modified, reduced 
courses—a fact which will be discussed fur- 
ther under the fourth question. 

Closely allied to our veneration for aca- 
demic learning is the prevalent concept of 
vocations. We have set up a hierarchy for 
pupils, as it were, in this area. The profes- 
sional and academic vocations for which the 
early secondary schools prepared were the 
first in line, then the commercial and busi- 
ness courses were introduced, then the tech- 
nical trades, and then the skilled and semi- 
skilled trades. Each area was introduced 


into our schools for the most part not as 
an educational or even vocational oppor- 
tunity but rather as a substitute—a course or 
a vocation for the child who could not suc- 
ceed at the next higher level. Witnesses to 
this fact are complaints we hear from the 
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instructors in these several fields. The com. 
mercial teacher says, “Do not send me the 
pupils who can’t make good in the foreign 
language course.” The shop teacher says, 
“They are sending me all the pupils who 
cannot make good in commercial work. My 
machine shop also demands intelligence and 
skill.” 

Our intensive intelligence testing from 
about 1916 to 1930 and our classifications for 
homogeneous grouping have also led to lim- 
iting concepts and attitudes. The intelligence 
distributions marked out the pupils who 
could not learn academic material readily in 
contrast to those who could learn it more 
readily. We generalized as to the abilities 
of these several groups—above average, aver- 
age, and below average. Our classifications 
not only tended to obscure individual differ- 
ences and potentialities within any one of 
these several groups but also failed to take 
account of aptitudes other than academic 
ones. 

We have been thinking of all pupils in the 
below average group as limited and unable 
to cover the required areas of academic 
learning. Our very terminology and at- 
tempted programs emphasize a lack of abil- 
ity and suggest that we may have failed to 
recognize the abilities, potentialities, and 
needs of the slower pupil. A glance at the 
titles of papers, articles, discussions, etc., on 
the problem bears this out. The following 
are typical: “Teaching the Dull Freshman,” 
“Meeting the Needs of the Underprivileged 
Girl,” “Low Bracket Classes,” “Minimum 
Essentials for the Limited High School 
Pupil,” and so on. Such grouping and ter- 
minology suggest undesirable comparisons 
and differences between the normal or aver- 
age in ability and those who are estimated 
as less than normal, and teachers, children, 
and parents have caught the odium of this 
terminology. 

An outgrowth of testing and classification 
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has been the prevalent attitude that these 
average and above average pupils can learn 
and that the slow pupils cannot. Teaching 
the slow group or the so-called Z group was 
considered a trial, and many schools had 
plans of teacher rotation for bright, dull, 
and average so that no teacher would be 
penalized over too long a period. There is 
no objection, of course, to plans of teacher 
rotation when the purpose is opportunity to 
work with children of different levels for a 
better understanding of the learning experi- 
ences of all children. That purpose is quite 
different from rotation to avoid what is re- 


garded as a distasteful teaching experience. 


As a result, moreover, of our attitude that 
such pupils are limited, that they cannot re- 
member, cannot associate, cannot generalize, 
and so on, we have had no adequate stand- 
ards of growth and progress for them. We 
have said to the teachers, “Do what you can 
with them, and if their efforts are commend- 
able they may go on to the next grade.” 
Consequently we have limited their powers 
because we have had no worthy goals for 
which either child or teacher might strive. 

Note that our traditional grade standards 
have given us a static concept of learning. 
We have thought in terms of what the nor- 
mal six-year-old in the first grade can learn, 
the normal seven-year-old in the second 
grade can learn, and so on, rather than in 
terms of viewing school and life experi- 
ences as ongoing and continuous. Learning 
is activity, it is dynamic, and it takes place 
in a total situation where there is interplay 
between organism and environment. 

In our curricula of content and skills as- 
signed to various grade levels, we have con- 
ceived of the slow individual as requiring 
more time and repeated drill to master the 
tools of learning and subject content. We 
have overlooked the fact that the child is a 
vital living organism responding to a chang- 
ing environment, and that all interactions 
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between the organism and its environment 
produce change. The child’s development 
does not remain static while we pour in 
drill. We should be less concerned with 
provision for drill and mere recurrence, and 
more concerned with opportunity for re- 
peated total experience in which the learner 
has a chance to respond actively and so to 
acquire improved ways of behaving—not 
drill, but repeated meaningful experience 
which helps the individual to a better func- 
tioning in real situations. One reason for 
slow progress lies in the fact that these 
pupils are frequently not ready for the skills 
and subject matter when presented, and 
consequently they can have no purpose in 
attempting to master such skills and subject 
matter. We then say, “I have tried to teach 
that to John over and over and still he fails 
to get it,” and we erroneously conclude that 
it must be that he cannot learn. 

To sum up the prevalent concepts, atti- 
tudes, and conditions which limit the devel- 
opment of the individual child there is, 
first, our concept of the academic goal in 
education as being the only worthy one 
which results in offerings of modified, 
adapted courses; second, our glorified idea 
of the choice vocations; third, our classifica- 
tions, groupings, and terminology which 
emphasize limitation rather than potential- 
ity; fourth, the attitude that the average 
child can learn and the duller child cannot, 
and that consequently the task of teaching 
the latter is difficult and undesirable; fifth, 
that “effort,” rather than suitable goals of 
achievement, must be the main criteria of 
progress; and, sixth, that learning is recep- 
tive and static rather than an active and 
dynamic agency for producing growth and 
development. 


Tue RELEASE oF PowER 


You may or may not agree with me that 
these concepts and attitudes held by educa- 
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tors, parents, and children tend to limit the 
development of the slow child. Before you 
agree or disagree, however, let us inquire if 
there are attitudes and concepts in contrast 
to those just outlined which, if held, would 
shape our thinking and action toward the 
release of his potential power. 

First of all, suppose that an educational 
program was so organized that the several 
educational goals, including vocational 
goals, were set up with definite programs 
and curricula, each one conceived as an ex- 
perience and opportunity toward which 
many children received guidance. Suppose 
whatever the child’s capacity and abilities, 
suitable opportunities and activities were 
available which would iead to a completed 
course representing certain functional 
achievements and equipping the child for 
home, community, and industrial adjust- 
ments. Suppose these several goals and 
courses were recognized by all educators, 
parents, and children as worthwhile pro- 
grams for any child who could benefit by 
them rather than regarded as programs rep- 
resentative of limitations which bar the 
child from the choice programs designed 
for the more fortunately endowed indi- 
vidual. 

Then suppose that in place of the concept 
that these children cannot learn, we held 
the concept that a measure of educational 
growth is attainable for every child and that 
such growth will come with the provision 
of vital learning experience that satisfies the 
child’s needs and capacities at each succes- 
sive stage of his development. These chil- 
dren can recall, they can associate, they can 
plan, they can judge, they can generalize 
from many specific experiences within their 
capacity. They may possess artistic or me- 
chanical aptitudes. If we recognize the po- 
tentiality of every child, we shall provide 
experiences so that each child can use all of 
the abilities that he possesses. We must 
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think of learning as dynamic and active and 
recognize the continuous growing nature of 
the child’s development as he lives through 
a continuous flow of experiences. 

If we accept this last premise, we can pos- 
tulate certain periods of growth and certain 
evidences of progress that we can expect 
and look for in every child. It will no longer 
be a matter of the teacher doing “the best 
she can,” but rather a conception of well- 
directed guidance that leads to definite 
achievements for this slow pupil as well as 
for the normal and above normal ability 
groups. 

Suppose again that we could rid our. 
selves of classifications and of terminology, 
such as Z-groups, special, etc., which label 
and call attention to differences. In fact, 
already we are breaking away from grades 
as such in our regular school organizations. 
In a new school building just opened in 
Rochester, for example, the centers of inter- 
est and teachers’ names appear on the room 
door and on the pupils’ report cards. The 
principal and teachers no longer refer to the 
first grade, the second grade, and so on. At- 
tention is called rather to the activities in 
which teachers and pupils are engaged. This 
practice has long been carried out in progres- 
sive private schools. 

Suppose, finally, that all teachers were 
alert to the concept of child growth and of 
individual differences and cultivated the at- 
titude that children’s behavior is more inter- 
esting and important than subjects. If teach- 
ers could develop the attitude of observing 
children, of discovering the “why” of be- 
havior in each individual, they would be- 
come interested in providing situations to 
foster learning in that individual rather than 
in the act of teaching bright, normal, or 
slow children. 

Over and over again we are hearing to- 
day, “Education implies total personality 
development.” Learning in the realm of 
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values, of attitudes, and of emotions—all of 
which have to do with personality and char- 
acter—is less subject to the conditions of age 
or intelligence than any other school learn- 
ing. The development of well-adjusted, re- 
sponsible, self-reliant personalities is a de- 
sirable, important, and possible goal to 
which education has given too little atten- 
tion. As we conceive with greater clarity 
better ways and means for personality de- 
velopment, we shall discover endless possi- 
bilities in educational achievement for our 
slow pupils. 


NatTurRE OF SCHOOL ORGANIZATION AND 
CuRRICULA 


Now that we have considered the concepts 
and attitudes which would result in the 
recognition and release of individual poten- 
tiality and power, our next question is: 
What is the nature of the school organiza- 
tion and of curriculum experiences which 
will provide optimum growth and develop- 
ment for the individual child? 

First of all, it is a fact that these pupils 
are more like than unlike other children; 
therefore, a school organization that gives 
them as many opportunities as possible with- 
out discrimination is the desirable one. They 
should attend the school in their own home 
neighborhood until adolescence, the time 
that all boys and girls may leave their home 
neighborhood for the secondary school. In 
their home school, they should work with 
those children that are physically and so- 
cially near their age group. If the school 
is large enough so that so-called “homo- 
geneous” groups are formed, recognition 
could be given to the units of work or ac- 
tivities in which the several classes are en- 
gaging, rather than to slow or normal rate 
in a graded course. Success and accomplish- 
ment suitable to respective groups could 
then be recognized. 

Sufficient individualization of instruction 





in the basic skills, such as reading, vocabu- 
lary growth, number, and so on, should be 
carried on in every classroom, whether the 
pupils are considered average, bright, or 
slow, so that children may progress at their 
own rate. Where the numbers are small or 
grades are mixed, more groups and indi- 
vidual planning may be needed in each 
classroom. A remedial teacher who can as- 
sist with individual problems is a good in- 
vestment in any school. 

At 14 or 15 years of age the pupil should 
pass on to the next school organization, 
where he will have opportunities to satisfy 
adolescent interests which become the basic 
and real urges of his in-school and out-of- 
school life—interest in vocations, in sports, 
in friendships, in the other sex, in personal 
appearance, and in emulating others. 

While we need to examine types of activi- 
ties which call out the spontaneous interests 
of young people to aid us in enriching ado- 
lescent programs, we know that many op- 
portunities for exploring trades, for trying 
out experiments, for joining club groups, 
and for participating in sports and games 
should be provided. In many of these ac- 
tivities the slow child may be as apt as the 
average and brighter child. 

The school organization should be so flexi- 
ble that the child showing sufficient poten- 
tial ability and achievement could transfer 
from one program to another during his 
fourteenth or fifteenth year. Many boys 
and girls have envisioned goals toward 
which they were ready to work and, given 
an opportunity to do so, have surprised both 
teacher and parent. 

The curriculum would cover a series of 
developing experiences suited to the child’s 
period of growth and to his needs. These 
experiences would be, in so far as possible, 
first-hand and visual, putting the child in 
touch with learning through real life sit- 
uations. 
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During the first five years of his school 
life, for example, the curriculum would 
comprise situations in which the child mas- 
tered beginning reading and developed ac- 
tivities of which reading was a vital part; 
learned the meaning of numbers and how 
to use them; learned how to express his 
ideas in language and with different tools 
and media; developed temporal and spatial 
orientations in relation to his environment; 
and developed social relationships and re- 
sponsibilities in school and home. 

At the end of this five-year period we 
would expect certain measurable progress 
which would enable him to acquire during 
his four intermediate years further skills 
and habits in reading, an added interest in 
books and in number, additional concepts 
in the areas of capacity, size and distance, 
as well as an understanding of the interde- 
pendence in community life, of current 
events, of hygienic living, and of the won- 
ders in the world of nature. 

At 14 or 15 years the pupil would enter 
the school for adolescents for a two- or three- 
year program. Reference has already been 
made to some of the experiences suitable to 
him at these ages. 

For many pupils certain mastery in read- 
ing, English, and number would serve as 
tools in pursuing diversified problems and 
activities in place of the usual departmental 
subjects. The shop, for instance, can become 
a laboratory for studying raw materials and 
their sources, the great arteries of world 
trade, the inter-relationships in basic indus- 
tries, and cooperation between employer and 
employee. The science laboratory may sug- 
gest observation, measurement, and outdoor 
trips for exploration. The English room or 
school library will offer an opportunity to 
find out more about one’s hobbies and to 
read interesting stories. 


EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


Our REsPoNSIBILITY 


In summary, let us ask ourselves how we 
who are engaged in special education may 
aid in promoting improved educational 
programs for this group. We can examine 
our own attitude and point of view: How 
do I think of the slow-learning child? 


Do I think of him as an individual with 
learning potentialities and abilities—a grow- 
ing personality whose development is affected 
by his health, by his environment, by his 
parents, siblings and companions, by his 
emotional conditioning, and by his school 
success? 

Am I aware of potentialities other than 
academic—asthetic, artistic, and mechanical? 

Do I interpret the slow-learning child in an 
understanding manner to other teachers? 

Am I aware of the limiting concepts and 
attitudes that have grown up concerning the 
slow-learning child? 

Do I utilize any opportunities that I may 
have to discuss with and develop in others 
positive concepts and attitudes toward this 
group? 

Do I recognize trends in school organiza- 
tion and curricula for all children that are 
breaking down distinctions in classification 
and standard of progress? 

Do I think of my classroom as a laboratory 
for child study wherein I can better under- 
stand child behavior and better utilize those 
basic principles of child growth and develop- 
ment without which there can be no op- 
timum education for any child? 


Each one of us engaged in special educa- 
tion has a special responsibility to fulfill. 
Pressy has said, “Modern psychological in- 
vestigation tends to indicate that, to an ex- 
tent hardly dreamed of a decade ago, peo- 
ple are what the world has made them. In 
character, in personality, in usefulness, and 
in happiness, people are the products of 
forces which can be controlled. And the 
chief agency for such control must be edu- 
cation.” 
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THEORY VERSUS PRACTICE 


Lester A. KIrKENDALL 


Teachers College of Connecticut, New Britain, Connecticut 


“Oh, that’s all right in theory, but when it 
comes to actual practice—well, that’s a dif- 
ferent story.” To one working with pro- 
spective teachers and teachers in service, the 
above comment becomes almost a refrain. It 
is very easy for teachers to accuse professors 
of education of being impractical; and for 
the professors to be impractical is even 
easier. That there is a marked lag between 
theory and practice cannot be denied. Dr. 
William Bagley has facetiously stated that in 
his observation the lag was about six weeks, 
it being about that long from the close of 
summer school in August to the beginning 
of school in September. However, by the 
time school has closed in the spring, the lag 
has come to be about nine months—from 
the beginning of school in September until 
its close in May. Our great need is to ferret 
from the charges and counter-charges some 
of the reasons for the failure of theoretical 
ideas when put into actual practice. While 
not exhaustive, the following list, it is hoped, 
will be provocative of thought and point to 
some of the more important reasons for this 
lag. 

1. Human behavior. Theories sometimes 
fail in actual practice because of the high 
degree of unpredictability of human re- 
actions. Since the factors motivating the 
behavior of an individual can be only par- 
tially known by any of his associates, or even 
by the individual himself, it will never be 
possible to foretell with certainty the course 
of human conduct. The caprice of individual 


reactions often interferes with the translation 
of theory into practice. Variability in human 
behavior is of especial significance to edu- 
cators since education is a social process and 
the application of progressive educational 
theories produces manifold associations 
among all persons involved in the process, 
especially teachers and pupils. 

The following illustrations indicate the 
effect of unpredictable behavior on the suc- 
cess of an educational project. Mutual co- 
operation between teacher and pupils in the 
development of course objectives may be 
lacking because of pupil attitudes engen- 
dered by some unfortunate experience with 
a previous teacher. Having found that their 
objectives must coincide with those of the 
teacher or be vetoed, pupils are reluctant to 
make any further attempts at cooperation. 
Again, children having been subjected to an 
authoritarian control by one teacher are 
likely to plunge the school into chaos if an- 
other teacher, not knowing the form of dis- 
cipline previously used, moves directly to an 
informal and cordial method of control. In 
both cases the behavior of the children might 
be quite unexplainable to the teacher unless 
she knew the circumstances of previous 
teacher-pupil relationships. 

An attempt to work out an integrated unit 
in one school failed because the mutual co- 
operation of the teacher of art and the in- 
structor in music which was necessary to 
make it a success was lacking. Each teacher 
thought the project would redound more to 
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the credit of the other department than to 
his own. 

Due regard for the unpredictability of 
human behavior will always be necessary. 
As long as there are children to teach and 
people with whom to work, teachers will be 
faced with the problem of varying back- 
grounds, a multitude of different experi- 
ences, and, consequently, the possibility of 
wide variations in any particular situation. 

2. Time and effort. Theories often fail 
because of an unwillingness or a failure to 
expend the necessary time and effort if the 
theory is to work. The «pplication of any 
theory is almost certain to require more 
effort and labor than if one follows the usual 
purposeless method of teaching. Many 
teachers display the very human character- 
istic of desiring a short-cut as they attempt 
to achieve some goal. Strong is the tendency 
of human nature to perform the task in the 
easiest possible manner. Advertisements 
stressing the ease with which one may learn 
French in ten short lessons or gain a com- 
mand of the world’s best literature by read- 
ing a minimum number of selected excerpts 
appeal to this human trait. There is the 
same hope and expectation that educational 
theory will serve a similar purpose. Students 
in educational methods classes often look 
upon a lesson plan as some kind of miracu- 
lous contrivance or legerdemain which, 
when properly developed, will practically 
teach the lesson. They feel that such a device, 
so extolled in theory, should relieve them of 
practically all responsibility in the educa- 
tional process. 

In the same way some look upon psychol- 
ogy as an esoteric science which enables the 
select to produce quick changes in those 
exhibiting problem behavior. Some time ago 
a psychologist working with a very badly 
adjusted boy returned to the school for a 
second interview. The first interview of 
twenty minutes had been spent in getting 
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acquainted and seeking to gain the boy’s 
cooperation. As he asked for the boy at the 
classroom door, the psychologist was met by 
the teacher, who told him that the boy was 
in the classroom. She then added, in a some- 
what surprised and disappointed manner, 
“He is just like he used to be.” Obviously, 
to her a psychologist should have been able 
to adjust a problem child much as an auto- 
mobile mechanic would adjust a poorly set 
carburetor. 

More than one student council has failed 
because the teachers whose opportunity it 
was to work with it regarded the council as 
a disciplinary organization or a corporate 
janitorial body to relieve them of some 
routine duties and make their task easier. 
They did not realize what everyone who has 
worked with a functioning student council 
knows to be axiomatic, that such an organi- 
zation requires much more direction and 
effort than if the school were controlled in 
an autocratic and dictatorial fashion. 

The purpose of a good educational theory 
should be to improve the educational 
process, and that is never an easy task. Any 
theory having back of it sound procedures 
which will insure pupil growth will cer- 
tainly add to the labor of the teacher. 
Theories in practice do not provide magic 
carpets or reveal hidden short-cuts. 

3. Understanding. A failure to understand 
the far-reaching effects of a theory, whole- 
heartedly applied, is almost certain death to 
its success. Individuals many times accept a 
theory enthusiastically, even uncritically, 
failing completely to grasp the implications 
which are involved. Many times this failure 
to understand what is involved results in an 
incomplete acceptance of the theory once its 
ramifications are made clear. Thorough- 
going student participation in the solution of 
school problems necessarily means an oppor- 
tunity for students to criticize the decisions 
and management of the faculty. Yet many 
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educators accept the democratic concept but 
are unable to bring themselves to full 
acceptance if they are thereby subjected to 
criticism. 

Another illustration of this point was pro- 
vided by the school principal who, hearing 
the theory of the honor system in examina- 
tions expounded, decided to establish the 
same system in his own school. After the 
system had been instituted—by administra- 
tive fiat—he delegated to one of the teachers 
the responsibility of observing the class dur- 
ing an examination from an adjacent room 
and reporting the names of any individuals 
who might cheat. He had accepted the idea 
with crossed fingers and his complete failure 
to understand the theory underlying the 
honor system caused its death; or, more 
accurately, caused the death of the system 
the principal had initiated. He had never 
had a true honor system. 

One administrator who attended a guid- 
ance conference returned to his own school 
to institute a system of school records. He, 
too, had gotten the form of the theory but 
missed the spirit. Instead of using his school 
records for guidance purposes, he used them 
as means of collecting information about 
various aspects of the pupil’s life. This in- 
formation was then used to inform succeed- 
ing teachers what kind of a boy Johnny had 
been so that they might guard themselves 
against any difficulties which he might 
present. 

Probably no one can see fully the implica- 
tions of a theory put into practice. One can 
be assured, however, that in practically every 
case they are numerous and far-reaching. An 
open mind, a readiness to change, and a true 
desire to accomplish are essential if one is to 
surmount unexpected obstacles. 

4. Immediate results. Many people are dis- 
illusioned because immediate results from 
the application of an educational theory are 
not forthcoming. Here again is the tendency 
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to look for a short-cut or a magic formula. 
The expectation of immediate results is 
based upon the feeling that a good theory 
works like a formula. The proper values are 
inserted, proper computations performed, 
the crank turned, and the answer is pro- 
duced, all in one process. 

The application of theories to practice will 
not, unfortunately, produce such immediate 
results. A young man who spent three years 
teaching in a rural school recently described 
his efforts to develop an ability on the part 
of his pupils to do independent thinking. He 
required the pupils to evaluate conflicting 
viewpoints, to look up reference materials 
for themselves, and to follow other practices 
of independent thinkers. His comment was 
interesting and revealing. He said, “At the 
end of three years I began to see that I was 
making some progress.” 

Jn still another instance a school principal 
described his efforts to build self-direction in 
pupils coming to his high school. These 
pupils in their elementary school had been 
familiar with a strictly regimented and 
highly authoritarian mode of control. They 
had been accustomed, for example, to mark- 
ing time in line and marching into the 
school building to the beat of a drum. The 
principal commented that by the time these 
elementary school pupils reached the junior 
and senior years of high school they had 
learned how to behave pretty well in the 
halls. The freshmen and sophomores, how- 
ever, were “simply terrible.” Self-direction is 
a learned reaction which can be acquired 
only over a period of time. Immediate results 
cannot be expected from the application of 
theoretical principles. 

5. Philosophy. Failure often results from 
an attempt to apply within a school system a 
theory based upon a philosophy contrary to 
that of the system itself. It becames a prob- 
lem of swimming against the current. The 
reason for this difficulty is the many rami- 
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fications of any theoretical principle of im- 
portance. Such a theory, student participa- 
tion for example, will affect the administra- 
tion of the school, impinge upon the legal 
arrangements, alter student-faculty relation- 
ships, change concepts of discipline, and will 
eventually lead into problems of the cur- 
riculum, the extra-curricular program, and 
general school policies. Obviously, a thor- 
oughly democratic plan of student participa- 
tion cannot be confined to any one phase of 
the educational program. 

Recently an instructor in a graduate col- 
lege decided to follow the theory which he 
expounded in his classes, namely, that ex- 
aminations when marked should be returned 
to the students with notations and com- 
ments, where it was possible to make them, 
indicating strengths and weaknesses. This 
suggestion was accepted by the class as de- 
sirable. Immediately after the examination 
the papers were marked, commented upon, 
and returned to the students. Students were 
requested to return to the instructor for 
further discussion if they desired. The in- 
structor, thereupon, found himself besieged 
by those who had received low marks, seek- 
ing not to find methods for improvement 
but higher marks. A rule of this particular 
college required a specified number of hours 
of “B” or above, else the student was re- 
quired to enroll for additional hours before 
receiving a degree. In one instance a student 
came in to protest—not the suggestions for 
improvement—but a mark of “B”. If she had 
received “A” she would have been eligible 
for a bonus of $200 given by her board of 
education to each teacher who made a 
specified number of “A” hours in summer 
school. 

A second illustration of this difficulty 
comes from a high school. A teacher inter- 
ested in the application of progressive 
theories decided to give narrative reports of 
the progress and achievements of the pupils 
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in her subject rather than letter marks, 
These comments she tried to make specific 
and meaningful. They were sent to the office 
to be included in the reports which were sent 
to the children and their parents. The nar- 
rative reports came back to the teacher the 
next day, together with a request for the 
customary letter marks. The office forms 
and records and the ingenuity of the office 
clerks were unequal to this strange and un- 
accustomed departure from established 
practice. 

It is very difficult to walk against the 
crowd on a congested thoroughfare, and just 
as difficult to attempt to go one way in 
theory when practice is proceeding in the 
opposite direction. 

6. Complexity. Most people, both in and 
outside of the profession of teaching, fail to 
realize the complexity of any particular situ- 
ation which is facing them. If it is a situation 
involving the application of some theory, 
they proceed upon the assumption that one 
principle and one only is involved. They 
assume that they can pursue this theory 
something like a path, clear-cut and straight, 
directly to their destination. What they fail 
to see is that not only is their path winding 
and tortuous, but it is crossed and recrossed 
by many other paths, all of which must be 
regarded in reaching the final goal. In any 
situation, not one theory but many are in- 
volved. Probably no problem can be found 
which is so clean-cut and simple that but one 
theory and one alone can be considered in 
solving it. 

Educational theory tells me that it is most 
desirable to include my pupils in the delib- 
erations involved in developing the objec- 
tives of a course and its subject matter con- 
tent. But educational theory also tells me 
that both objectives and content should be 
based on the needs and interests of the 
pupils. And theory adds, sotto voce, that 
such knowledge is gained only by close 
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THEORY VERSUS PRACTICE 


association with individual pupils in a 
variety of situations over an extended period 
of time. So when I find myself confronted 
with a class of forty pupils with whom I 
have never been associated, and with whom 
Jam now to be associated but nine weeks, I 
have no choice but to conclude that the 
several theories affecting this situation nul- 
lify one another, and that the process of 
developing cooperatively teacher-pupil-made 
objectives is practically impossible. 

Let us suppose a school has no student 
council. To establish one, the school author- 
ities conclude, would be desirable. A council 
may be justified upon the theory that pupils 
should learn to participate in the actual pro- 
cedures of a democratic society. But the 
theory that to be most successful such an 
enterprise should be initiated or certainly 
wholeheartedly accepted by the pupils must 
be regarded in its initiation. Another prin- 
ciple, that pupils learn by doing, will mean 
that they must actively participate in any 
projects developed; while the theory that 
every organization or project in a school 
must be justified on the basis of educational 
worth very clearly determines the kinds of 
projects chosen. A disregard of these prin- 
ciples or numerous others which might be 
mentioned in connection with the above 
example will mean lessened effectiveness or 
even failure in the venture. 

And so illustrations might be multiplied 
to show that numerous theories must be 
weighed, balanced, and heeded in develop- 
ing a particular situation. These theories 
may conflict with, augment, or supplement 
each other in varying degrees, and the dif- 
ference between success and failure may lie 
in the ability of the individual to harmonize 
them successfully. 

7. Part-failures. Too often part-failures are 
accounted whole failures, when a closer 
accounting might indicate a considerable 
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measure of success had been achieved. One 
teacher relating her experiences in carrying 
out the theory of home-visitation told of a 
cold, even rude and uncivil reception which 
she had received at the home of one of her 
pupils. She indicated that she felt the theory 
had collapsed, and was henceforth dis- 
credited. What she failed to see was that 
the credit side of her account carried a score 
or more of successful visitations. 

The same might be true with respect to 
disciplinary methods. The failure of positive 
and rational methods of school control often 
obscures many cases in which success was 
achieved. Nor in case of such failure can 
any determination be made of the relative 
effectiveness of any other type of discipline. 

Even in a single situation failure may be 
found to be partial rather than complete. A 
teacher may not secure the interest she had 
anticipated in a socialized recitation, but if 
she achieved a fair degree of interest the 
attempt should not be accounted a complete 
failure. Further, out of the partial failure 
may come a realization of the inadequacy of 
the procedure which will lead to success in 
future trials. 

Other reasons might be advanced for the 
failure of theories when actually applied to 
concrete situations. The scoffing attitude of 
associates, inadequate finances, poor equip- 
ment, and disillusionment with educational 
practices could be discussed—and frequently 
are. The seven reasons given above were 
selected, however, because they are funda- 
mental to successful educational practices, 
and are so often overlooked. Of course, 
any theory which has so many practical 
situations militating against it that it has no 
reasonable assurance of success should be 
discarded. A careful analysis, however, often 
will point the way to a more successful 
application of these theories than to most 
people seems possible. 
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STUDY 


Study is a term which traditionally has 
been associated with learning from books. 
We are now living in a period when learn- 
ing from experience is particularly stressed. 
We are at the opposite swing of the pendu- 
lum. However, it is quite evident that the 
rapid rise in human progress dates from the 
invention and use of the printing press. 

Any adult of our times will receive much 
more knowledge and information from 
books (history, science, literature) than he 
could ever experience for himself. Perhaps 
his most significant learnings will come 
through the instrumentality of books. There 
will always be a prominent place for books 
in the education of child or adult. Hence 
there will always be a place for the teach- 
ing of effective “study” techniques. 

Dr. Frank McMurry, who was the out- 
standing leader in the field of “teaching how 
to study,” defined study as the “application 
of the mind to a subject for the satisfaction 
of a felt need.” He did not state that books 
must be used, or that other means should 
not be employed. He emphasized that 
“study” was synonymous with “thinking.” 
This is the vital issue. Study means inde- 
pendent thinking on the part of the pupil, 
whenever thinking is involved in the ac- 
tivity. 

Fifteen years ago Dr. McMurry had 
reached this conclusion: “The concept that 
pupils should be taught how to study is the 
culmination of the modern theory of educa- 
tion.” We have merely to expand his con- 
cept of study to include other forms of crea- 
tive activity on the part of the pupil, and 
his statement still holds. Dr. McMurry was 
one of America’s greatest teachers. The 


number of us who are deeply indebted to 
him for an inspiring vision of the new edu- 
cation is legion. 

F. M. Unperwoop. 


THE ROLE OF EMOTION IN 
INTELLIGENCE 


Intelligence has been defined as ability to 
learn. A fundamental principle of modern 
education is that interest, motive, and pur- 
pose on the part of the pupil are essential 
to the highest quality of learning. Interest, 
motive, and purpose are essentially emo- 
tional in character. Another modern edu- 
cational principle is that a pupil will work 
up to his capacity only when whole- 
heartedly interested in what he is doing. 
This means that you cannot get the pupil’s 
best effort unless he is emotionally aroused 
so that his best powers are released. 

Hence a pupil would not indicate his full 
intellectual ability in taking an intelligence 
test unless he was thoroughly interested in 
the test. The arousing of this interest is 
essential if the test is to test the full ability 
of the pupil. You have seen the breathless 
attention of a class when under the direc- 
tion of an artist teacher. The pupils are 
giving undivided attention to the matter in 
hand. It is this situation which the tester 
must be able to secure, if the test is really 
to test the full capacity of the pupils. He or 
she must be an artist tester in the same 
sense that the artist teacher is an artist. I 
fear our testers are not always of this type. 
It is only an exceptional person who has 
this quality of personality. A test given by 
any other type of person would not, there- 
fore, be a real test of the full ability of the 


learner. 
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We cannot test intellectual ability apart 
from an appropriate emotional situation. 
They are intimately related and bound up 
together. They can only be separated in 
thinking about them. They function to- 
gether. Hence the same care must be taken 
in choosing those who are to give intelli- 
gence or achievement tests as in choosing a 
teacher, if valid results are to be secured. 
The test will not operate merely by itself, 
nor will the desired results be obtained, by 
merely following the directions given with 
the tests. The personality of the tester is a 
vital factor in obtaining valid results. 

F.M. U. 


THE N. E. A. IN NEW YORK CITY 


An annual meeting of the largest educa- 
tional organization in the largest city of 
the world is an event to be taken advantage 
of by the largest possible number of per- 
sons interested in the growth and develop- 
ment of children. The general theme of 
the 76th convention of the National Edu- 
cation Association, June 26-July 1, is “The 
Responsibility of Education in Promoting 
World Citizenship.” Headquarters will be 
maintained at the Hotel Pennsylvania. 

The program includes three general morn- 
ing sessions and three general evening ses- 
sions, with a large number of group meet- 
ings in the afternoons, and functions all 
during the week. At the first evening ses- 
sion the speakers will be Leo Wolman, Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research, New 
York City, and Mary E. Woolley, president- 
emeritus of Mt. Holyoke College. The Tues- 
day evening program will be devoted to 
“What the Arts Contribute to World Cit- 
izenship,” with addresses by leading author- 
ities on art, literature, and music. On Wed- 
nesday evening the guest of honor will be 
the Honorable Fiorello H. LaGuardia, 
Mayor of New York City, and on Thurs- 


day evening a demonstration of civic activ- 
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ities of New York City is to be presented 
by the Mayor to the convention. 

Thursday afternoon will be devoted to an 
international program at the New York 
World’s Fair Grounds, at the close of which 
a life membership in the N. E. A. will be 
presented to Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Arrangements are being made by the New 
York City teachers for sightseeing trips to 
be enjoyed by the visiting educators. The 
whole program offers many unusual priv- 
ileges which it is hoped may be enjoyed by 
a very large group. 


FUTURE TEACHERS OF AMERICA 


Future Teachers of America is an organi- 
zation for junior and senior high school stu- 
dents, growing out of the work of the NEA 
Committee on the Horace Mann Centen- 
nial. It aims to bring together in mutual 
helpfulness young people who wish to de- 
velop the finest personalities and to find out 
through study whether they wish to make 
teaching their career. The aim is not to in- 
crease the number of teachers, but to en- 
courage only those to enter who in aptitude 
and character offer the best promise of be- 
coming worthy teachers. 

The following localities have pioneered in 
the movement: Walterboro, South Caro- 
lina; Laramie, Wyoming; and Atlanta, 
Georgia. In South Carolina the project has 
reached statewide proportions and a state 
conference of Future Teachers was held on 
March 22, 1938, in connection with the meet- 
ing of the South Carolina Education Asso- 
ciation. 

Schools interested in forming Future 
Teachers clubs may secure from the Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., a fifty- 
cent packet of helpful material. Local groups 
which send to the NEA national dues of ten 
cents per member will receive a charter and 
a Future Teachers Library. 
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At the annual meeting of your Board of 
Directors held in Atlantic City in February, 
the Executive Committee was charged with 
the responsibility of instituting a rigorous 
and intensive study of the problems of the 
Department, to the end that a restatement 
of function might be arrived at, and that a 
long-time program for the Department 
might be developed. 

Accordingly the Executive Committee met 
in a two day session at Washington, D. C., 
on April 23 and 24. The Committee began 
its work with the assumption that both func- 
tion and program should be based upon 
needs and desires of the membership. It 
sought to arrive at a statement of need by 
analyzing the composition of the present 
membership and by soliciting opinions from 
members through a questionnaire concern- 
ing policies and activities. The analysis of 
the present membership of 1,154 reveals the 
fact that approximately seventy per cent of 
the members are field workers in super- 
vision, who are directly responsible for the 
improvement of instruction in public schools, 
and that fully two-thirds of that number are 
in the field of elementary education. In ad- 
dition to the 1,154 members, there are 1,278 
subscribers* to the magazine. These con- 
stitute a wider audience and a possible field 
for organizational extension. It is thought 
that a large number in this latter group are 
classroom teachers. 

The initial effort to arrive at membership 
opinion was somewhat disappointing in its 
results. Approximately five hundred ques- 
tionnaires were sent out to two groups of 
members, first, to those who had been 
affiliated with the Department continuously 
for ten years or more and, second, to those 
who had taken out membership during the 


1Including 535 libraries. 
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year 1937-38. Of the former group, 31° 
replied; of the latter, only 7%. 

On the basis of data before it, the Com- 
mittee assumed that the major function of 
the Department should be to develop among 
its members an interpretation of supervision 
consistent with present trends in educational 
thinking. These trends lead to the belief 
that basically supervision must be concerned 
with growth and development of teachers 
as individuals and that so long as teachers 
are growing and improving, classroom pro- 
cedures will improve. Growing out of such 
a point of view is the belief that supervision 
should not be the function of an individual, 
but should be a group enterprise. In line 
with this conception, the supervisor’s chief 
function is, therefore, to provide for such 
individual and group experiences among 
teachers as will guarantee teacher growth in 
its broader aspects. Supervision must, there- 
fore, include a concern for teacher growth 
and development in three large areas, 
namely: the area of personal growth in 
terms of wholesome emotional and mental 
development, the area of socio-economic 
understanding and adjustment, and the 
area of professional competence. The Com- 
mittee is of the opinion that programs of 
supervision have in the past been weak or 
have neglected entirely any responsibility 
for teacher growth along personal and 
socio-economic lines. The future program 
of this Department should, therefore, stress 
these two phases of growth while it main- 
tains that part of its program which has 
dealt with professional competence. 

The Committee hopes to secure a wide 
participation of the general membership in 
the development of policies and programs 
of activity. With this in view, the following 
initial plans were made: 

First, the nominating committee will be 
appointed at once and will be instructed to 
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secure through the magazine nominations 
for members to be elected to the Board of 
Directors at the annual meeting in Febru- 
ary. Watch for the announcement of the 
plan in the October issue, and begin now 
to locate the leadership which you desire. 

Second, the membership will be en- 
couraged to initiate cooperative studies in 
yarious areas of supervision. Responsibility 
for the development of this type of activity 
will be given to the state promotion chair- 
men. It is hoped that preliminary explora- 
tion of the possibilities of activities of this 
sort will have been completed before the 
annual meeting in February so that recom- 
mendations may be made to the Board of 
Directors at that time for the establishment 
of continuing study committees. Members 
should give the state chairmen support in 
their efforts. If your state is not organized, 
this may become the incentive for such an 
organization. See the October number for 
further details, and for the names of state 
chairmen. 

Third, an editorial committee will be 
charged with the responsibility for the de- 
velopment of the policy of EpucaTionaL 
MerHop in line with the major functions 
of the Department. We are indeed fortunate 
to have for leadership in this area the fol- 
lowing persons, all of whom have accepted 
the invitation to serve: Mr. F. M. Under- 
wood, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
St. Louis, Missouri, who will act as chair- 
man; assisting him will be Dr. Samuel 
Everett, Northwestern University, Miss 
Prudence Cutright, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
Dr. Lou LaBrant, Professor of English, 
School of Education, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, and Dr. Manley E. Irwin, Divisional 
Director of Instruction, Detroit, Michigan. 
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Fourth, Dr. Paul Rankin has assumed 
responsibility for the development of plans 
governing general membership meetings, 
summer conferences, and other types of 
programs. Dr. Hollis L. Caswell will take 
the initiative in the development of plans 
for annual publications, such as yearbooks 
and bulletins. 

Continuing progress reports in the de- 
velopment of these plans will be found in 
future issues of this Journal—watch for 
them. Each person charged with responsi- 
bility in a particular area will welcome 
suggestions from you. Make this your 
organization by taking an active part in the 
development of its policies and activities. 

Epiru M. Baber, 
President. 


MEMBERSHIP LIST 


We are planning to publish in the Elev- 
enth Yearbook next fall the complete mem- 
bership list of the Department of Supervisors 
and Directors of Instruction as of May 1, 
1938. If your name does not appear in this 
list, you will understand that it is because, 
according to our records, your membership 
was not paid on that date. Payment of back 
dues will be accepted up to July 1, however, 
for inclusion in this list. 

In case your address is to be changed after 
the close of the present school year, please 
notify us before September 1 of the new ad- 
dress and position, and the date on which it 
will be in effect; or ask us to hold your copy 
of the yearbook until you send us shipping 
directions. In this way we shall be able to 
avoid delay and inconvenience and possible 
loss of books wrongly addressed. Your co- 
operation will be greatly appreciated. 

Mary F. Haze, 
Executive Secretary. 
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SOCIAL INTERPRETATION 


The effective interpretation of our school 
system to the people who support it is an 
ever-present problem to all concerned. 
Thoughtful people recognize the public 
schools as being of, for, and by the people 
and a thoroughly integral part of our demo- 
cratic society. How to impress this idea 
upon a large part of the citizenry of any 
community is a basic task of any school ad- 
ministrator. He may exercise a fine educa- 
tional leadership within the system, but un- 
less its nature, purpose, and function are 
made clear to all the people concerned it 
operates under a tremendous handicap. 
Moehlman has faced this issue in his Social 
Interpretation * in a critical and constructive 
manner. His presentation is not merely an- 
other dissertation on school publicity. Rather 
is it a critical examination of basic principles 
which underlie the whole American concept 
of life and education. 

The opening chapter deals with the school 
in society rather than the school amd society, 
thereby clarifying the essential nature of 
education within a democratic society. Part 
I is devoted to “A Point of View” in which 
a critical, yet constructive, social philosophy 
is sustained. The discussion of the dangers 
of institutional lag is both timely and con- 
vincing. The treatment of propaganda is 
constructive and helpful and here as 
throughout the book the theory is illumi- 
nated by examples and allusions to various 
types of practice. 

Part III deals with Institutional Agents, 
namely, the board of education, superin- 


1 Social Interpretation: Principles and Practices of Community and Public School Interpretation. By Arthur B. 
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Moehlman. D. Appleton-Century Company, 1938. 





tendent and staff, principal, teachers, and 
the non-teaching personnel. Although it 
may be assumed that the book was written 
primarily for school administrators, the 
author makes clear his point of view that 
the school superintendent is ever, at best, a 
cooperating colleague and in no sense a big 
boss endowed more richly with authority 
than with professional understanding and 
leadership. 

The last half of the book is given over to 
“Institutional and Community Agencies.” 
A dozen well-organized chapters chart a 
suggestive course of practice which should 
serve well any professionally-minded school 
administrator. Some of the materials in this 
part have been treated along somewhat simi- 
lar lines in other works touching this field 
of interest. Possibly this section could have 
been reduced in volume without detracting 
from the total worth of the book. The 
central thesis, however, is well sustained to 
the end, and it is better to have covered the 
points even generously rather than allow 
some to suffer from inadequate develop- 
ment. 

The reviewer feels that this volume 
is a distinct step ahead—a contribution in a 
field which all too frequently has been 
treated in a superficial manner. As a pro- 
fessional handbook for a superintendent of 
schools or as a text or reference in graduate 
courses in education, with its careful organi- 
zation, well-selected references, and attrac- 
tive printing, this is a good and worthy 
book. 

Crypve B. Moore, 
Cornell University. 
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PROBLEMS OF TODAY 


In Problems and Values of Today,” 
Eugene Hilton has admittedly prepared a 
guidebook rather than a textbook in the 
ysual sense of the term. It is rich in sug- 
gestions for initiating numerous exercises 
and for the solving of problems coming 
within the range of a social studies course. 
Numerous excerpts are included from con- 
temporary writers on political and social 
problems. These have not been as com- 
pletely assimilated into the theme as is some- 
times the case in a well-organized textbook. 
The book on the whole seems to leave 
something to be desired by way of sustained 
and integrating qualities which are essential 
to an effective course. On the other hand, 
its richness in suggestions should make it 
possible for the strong teacher to make such 
integration and to assist pupils in worthy 
independent study and investigation. As a 
guidebook it is unusually voluminous—639 
pages. For the convenience of pupils very 
good arguments could be made for a vol- 
ume of half this size or less. The illustra- 
tions are good and appropriate. The organi- 
zation and printing are such as to make it 
a very serviceable handbook for any high 
school teacher of social studies. The fact 
that it has been thoroughly tried out in the 
classroom should make it particularly wel- 


come to the teacher. 
C. B. M. 


SOCIAL LIVING 


Social Living? by Landis and Landis, is 
an introduction to sociology for high school 
pupils. The book is particularly well-organ- 
ized and is well adapted to its purpose. Al- 
though systematic in arrangement, the at- 
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tractive style in which it is written, the 
timely illustrations, and vivid descriptions 
give it a buoyancy which should appeal to 
the young reader. Any high school pupil 
pursuing a course based upon this book 
should become happily oriented to the prob- 
lems of “social living.” The terminology 
may at times be too difficult for the average 
high school pupil. This is mitigated, how- 
ever, by a good glossary of nearly eighteen 
pages. The selection and arrangement of 
topics are such as to commend this volume 
to any teacher of sociology in the secondary 
school. 


C. B. M. 


COMPARATIVE EDUCATION 


The 1937 Educational Yearbook of the In- 
ternational Institute of Teachers College, 
Columbia University,* is the fourteenth vol- 
ume of this important series. It has all of 
the usual marks of Dr. I. L. Kandel’s excep- 
tional editorial ability. It contains vital in- 
formation on the status of public education 
in its many phases for the following 22 
countries: Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, 
Dutch East Indies, Egypt, Finland, Greece, 
Hungary, India, Iran, Iraq, Irish Free State, 
Northern Ireland, Italy, Palestine, Peru, 
Poland, Roumania, Switzerland, Turkey, 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, and 
Uruguay. 

The general movements in public educa- 
tion as presented in this Yearbook are very 
much the same as those found in the Year- 
book of 1936. There is one issue, however, 
which is becoming increasingly acute. The 
race for rearmament at an unprecedented 
cost is a challenge to our current culture. 
There is grave danger that this may mean a 


2 Problems and Values of Today. By Eugene Hilton. Little, Brown and Company, 1938. 
3 Social Living: Principles and Problems in Introductory Sociology. By P. H. Landis and J. T. Landis. Ginn and 


Company, 1938. 


4 Educational Yearbook of the International Institute of Teachers —. Columbia University, 1937. I. L. Kandel, 


Editor. New York, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1937. 
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tendency to emphasize the elements that 
constitute barbarism. 

With these increasing expenditures for 
munitions and fortifications, the appropria- 
tions for education, religion, and the culti- 
vation of the higher life will have to be cur- 
tailed. Physical education is emphasizing 
military marching and army discipline, and 
the elaborate outlay of funds for pre- 
paredness materials will mean less money 
available for the professional training of 
teachers. 

There is also a tendency that is hostile to 
the exercise of freedom of thought, volition, 
and action, and this development is a serious 
body-blow to the whole movement for the 
emancipation of the human mind. It is no 
longer believed that mere literacy can save 
the world; and it is an exploded theory that 
the formal discipline of the intellect will pro- 
duce a higher type of manhood and woman- 
hood among those who receive its benefits. 

In many of the countries it is also appar- 
ent that the use of propaganda and indoc- 
trination is being pointed toward selfish par- 
tisan purposes. No longer can the world be 
divided into the civilized and the savage. 
We have risen from a primitive dependence 
on nature into a kind of independence that 
has produced a dangerous brand of nation- 
alism. It is our hope that public education 
will be able to cultivate and perfect in the 
human race a greater sense of interdepend- 
ence. A superior type of citizenship train- 
ing in our American democracy and the 
services of a more enlightened body of lead- 
ers will result in the education of the whole 
man for living in the whole world. It is not 
constructive to be hostile to the other sys- 
tems; but it is extremely important to be ac- 
tive in proving the merit and the effective- 
ness of our own system. 

Of unusual interest at the present time are 
the thirty pages dealing with education in 
Austria. The yearbooks of the future will 


not use the name Austria, since the Voting 
on April 10, 1938, by the German and Avs. 
trian people indicated a ninety-nine plus per 
cent majority approval for the union of thes 
two countries. It will be interesting to dis. 
cover what position and function there will 
be for such a great scholar and leader a; 
Dr. Paul L. Dengler in the educational pro. 
gram of greater Germany. 

The twenty-five pages devoted to a discus. 
sion of Italian culture and educational prog. 
ress are also of special interest to the student 
of European affairs. The effect of the an. 
nexation of Ethiopia and the more recent 
treaty agreement with Great Britain will not 
be known for some time to come; but the 
educational philosophy and the spiritual 
ideals of this ancient country are certain to 
be influenced by recent political and diplo- 
matic developments. 

One of the best sections in the Yearbook 
is the chapter devoted to the U. S. S. R. 
The careful scrutiny of these sixty-seven 
pages is indispensable for those who wish to 
formulate an unbiased judgment concerning 
the genuineness of the recent rapid educa- 
tional progress in Soviet Russia. 

Other outstanding divisions are devoted 
to Egypt, Palestine, Poland, Roumania and 
Turkey, where more than the customary at- 
tention is being given to the cultivation of 
the slowly developing spirit of progressive 
education. 

The entire Yearbook is of superior quality 
and workmanship. There is no better choice 
of a supplementary textbook to use with Dr. 
Kandel’s own great volume on Comparative 
Education. This combination of books, sup- 
plemented by the use of the great variety of 
bibliographical references in both of these 
volumes, is the best available basis for a 
foundation course in the study of foreign 
school systems around the world. 

Carrot D. CHAMPLIN, 
The Pennsylvania State College. 
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THE NEW BOOKS 


Sdection of Teachers in Large City School 
Systems. By John Coulbourn. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, Con- 
tributions to Education No. 740. Pp. 177. 
$1.85. 
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My Book—Book Two, pp. 48, $.24. My Book 
—Book Three, pp. 48, $.16. My Book—Book 
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by Ella Gardner; pp. 13; $.05. Washington, 
D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, 
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List of Publications of the Office of Education, 
1910-1936. Bulletin 1937, No. 22. Pp. 158. 
Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1937. 

Report of the Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion, February 1938. Washington, D. C.: 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1938. Pp. 
243. $.35- 

Getting Ready to Read. By Margaret Madden 
and Imogene Salter. Milwaukee: E. M. Hale 
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A Newspaper Unit for Schools (Revised and 
Enlarged). By B. J. R. Stolper. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
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Public Education in the New York State Con- 
stitution. Reprinted from New York State 
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National Education Association, Washing- 
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